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I will be a bad day for the peace of the Middle East and the 
world if the settlement of the future of the Canal Zone 


is ever determined by the propaganda statements of 
Egyptian politicians. The latest outburst by Colonel 


Gamal Nasir, General Neguib’s close associate, to the effect 
that, once the British troops are out of the Canal Zone they will 
have no right to return, even in war, could, if taken at its 
face value, kill any possibility of an early ending of the present 
occupation. It is possible to argue, of course, that facts must 
assert themselves, as they have done in the past, against mere 
emotional utterances by Egyptian politicians. The Canal Zone 
base must be maintained, and until the Egyptian forces can 
maintain it reliably and satisfactorily it would be folly to 
abandon it. But Genera] Neguib and his ruling group are no 
ordinary Egyptian politicians. They have other and more solid 
objectives than the mere maintenance of their own power. But 
that being so—that being the distinction between them and 
their predecessors—it is essential that their public pronounce- 
ments should be kept in line with the essential seriousness of 
their purpose. 

lil-considered statements to the Press can only hamper that 
smooth transition in the Sudan and the Canal Zone which 
is in the best interest of both Egypt and the Western Powers. 
It has been argued in some sort of extenuation of General 
Neguib’s attack on British policy in the Sudan that the nerves of 
the General and his friends had been somewhat frayed by the 
tardiness of the British in opening talks on the other major 
matter of the evacuation of the Canal Zone. But it is difficult to 
see what excuse can be given for his further Press pronounce- 
ment this week that unconditional evacuation of the British from 
the Canal Zone must be conceded before any questions of the 
subsequent defence of the Middle East can be discussed, or for 
Colonel! Gamal Nasir’s violent exaggeration of the same point. 
Yet there is no real evidence that General Neguib wishes to 
qualify it in any way. The talk of carrying on simultaneously 
arrangements for unconditional evacuation and for new inter- 
national provision for Middie East defence is mere specula- 
tion by non-Egyptians. But unless he does qualify it in action 

for afiei all a statement to the Arabic Press is not quite the 
same thine as an unalterable policy—there is bound to be 
serious t oub'e. It is most unlikely that Mr. Churchill delayed 


DEMANDS 


the departure of General Slim for Australia in order that he 
might preside over the unconditional evacuation of the Canal 
Zone base. It is most unlikely that the United States, despite 
its great care not to get mixed up in Middle Eastern questions 
prematurely, will want to keep out of those questions for ever, 
or even to agree to some very doubtful intermediate period in 
which the defence of the Canal Zone is taken over by the 
Egyptian forces as best they can. 


Ministers’ Journeys 


The publicity attaching to the recent visit of Mr. Eden 
and Mr. Butler to the United States and Canada is 
becoming something of an embarrassment to the Govern- 
ment. The measure of understanding achieved by the 
two Ministers with the members of the new Administration 
in Washington, and by Mr. Butler with his Canadian oppo- 
site numbers in Ottawa, was clearly valuable. But the House of 
Commons in particular does not live by assurances of interna- 
tional understanding alone. It wants something to bite on— 
and possibly somebody to bite. Mr. Eden received little sym- 
pathy on Tuesday for his statement that he and Mr. Butler 
had been discussing in Washington conclusions reached at the 
Commonwealth conference last December, which conclusions 
have never been fully disclosed; had been assured of general 
American sympathy with those conclusions, but had neither 
sought nor obtained any specific commitments; and would go 
to Paris next week to traverse the same ground with the repre- 
sentatives of the O.E.E.C. countries, but again without any 
intention of entering into commitments. The plain fact is that 
preliminary and exploratory missions of this kind are best con- 
ducted without undue publicity, since they cannot possibly 
issue in early concrete results. Mr. Eden and Mr. Butler are 
suffering now from the solicitude with which Parliament and 
the Press have followed their journeyings. It will probably 
be best for all concerned if they are now left to work in peace. 
The general public may be willing to grant them this much. 
But will the House of Commons? There was more in the 
rough reception which the Foreign Secretary received on 
Tuesday than mere dissatisfaction with the meagre information 
he was able to give about his recent journey. The Opposition 
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seemed to be giving evidence of a determination to make Mr. 
Eden the main target for a prolonged and concerted attack. 
That attack has much more to do with the grand strategy of 
party politics and with the next General Eleetion, when it 
comes, than with the policies which he is attempting to pursue. 


Shots at Aircraft 


The search for common causes behind the recent attacks by 
Russians on the aircraft of other countries has not produced 
any result. Those qualities which, individually or in combina- 
tion, cause Russian pilots to shoot first and ask questions 
afterwards—suspicion, indiscipline, the zeal of the trained 
airman who has never before seen a living target, the 
murderous enthusiasm of the barbarian in charge of a machine 
—all these are familiar enough and the lives of the seven airmen 
who were killed last week when their Lincoln bomber was 
shot down are not the first to be sacrificed to them. Despite 
the fact that the attacks occurred at widely separated points it 
is impossible to adduce any general order behind them except 
possibly an order to be on the alert, issued at the time of the 
death of Stalin and readily reconcilable with the anxiety in 
Moscow to discourage any attempt, inside or outside Russia, 
to take advantage of the situation. Consequently the protests 
which had to be, and were, made at the damage and loss of life 
caused by the attacks can hardly result in anything more than 
the brutal and boorish denials or silences which such protests 
have always met in the past. In the meantime aircraft which 
may come within range of further attacks are to be armed to 
defend themselves, with the obvious consequence that any 
future encounter would be even uglier than the past ones. The 
most that can be hoped is that some news of these facts may 
penetrate to the men in the Kremlin, who have gone on harping 
on their desire for peace ever since the death of Stalin, and 
that one or more of them may perhaps realise the propaganda 
value—if nothing more—of making their deeds occasionally 
square with their words. 


A United Nations Deadlock 


As was feared, the United Nations Security Council has 
failed to agree on its recommendation to the Assembly of 
a candidate for the office of Secretary-General, from which 
Mr. Trygve Lie is anxious to resign. That was not for the 
lack of suitable nominees. One eminently suitable in the 
eyes of everyone outside the Soviet bloc was available, in the 
person of Mr. Lester Pearson, Canadian Secretary for External 
Affairs and President of the present Assembly. Out of eleven 
members of the Security Council nine voted for him and one, 
Lebanon, abstained. Russia, one of the five Permanent Mem- 
bers of the Council, voted against, and since it is assumed 
that in such a case a veto by any one Permanent Member is 
fatal the nomination has not gone forward. Two questions 
arise: Is Russia’s decision irrevocable, and is the assumption 
that unanimity on the part of the Permanent Members is 
necessary well founded? On the former point it has been 
suggested that the regular Soviet member of the Security Council 
had not had time to get full instructions from Moscow, where 
Mr. Molotov was just taking over the Foreign Office, and 
therefore followed the normal Russian practice of saying No; 
{t would not be wise to build very much on this. There is 
much more to be said on the other question. The United 
Nations Charter lays it down that “ Decisions of the Security 
Council on procedural matters shall be made by an affirmative 
vote of seven members,” and on all other matters “by an 
affirmative vote of seven members, including the concurring 
votes of the Permanent Members.” Is the recommendation to 
the Assembly of a nominee for the Secretary-Generalship a 
procedural matter or not? It has been argued in this journal 
that, as common sense would suggest, it is, and therefore does 
not require unanimity among the permanent members, and in 
an article in the Manchester Guardian last week Mr. Philip 
Noel-Baker develops this thesis at length and most convincingly. 
The Foreign Office ought to consider as a matter of urgency 
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whether this is not the correct interpretation of the Charter, 
and if it thinks so should press it strongly in New York. 


The Naumann Tangle 


It is necessary to try to understand why the Foreign Office 
should have put itself so completely in the wrong as it Seems 
to have done over the refusal to grant the British and German 
counsel of the arrested neo-Nazi Werner Naumann access tg 
their imprisoned client in connection with the appeal he hag 
lodged under habeas corpus. Such an action runs cleag 
counter to all British ideas of juristic procedure, and it is parti. 
cularly unfortunate that so tempting a target should be Offered 
to German critics of the Allied Occupation. The apparent 
explanation—no full explanation has been given—is that the 
Foreign Office desires to regard this whole affair as belonging 
not to the judicial but to the administrative sphere. A conspjr- 
acy, alleged to be dangerous to the Allied forces, is suspected; 
arrests have been made: interrogations are in progress; no actual 
charges have been lodged. All this, it is claimed, is quite 
legitimate under powers reserved to the Occupation authorities; 
it lies within the province of the High Commissioner as an 
executive authority, and does not, at present at any rate, concern 
any judicial authority. It came nevertheless before two judicial 
authorities, a court of first instance and an appeal court (both 
British) and both upheld the right of counsel to see their client, 
the appeal court confirming a condition laid down by the lower 
court, that the registrar of that court should be present at the 
interview. The habeas corpus application has failed and 
Naumann remains in prison, on the ground that the permission 
granted by the Appeal Court covered only one interview prior 
to the habeas corpus application. To British ideas all this is 
petty and vexatious, but in this case normal legal procedure 
and powers analogous to those under Regulation 18B in this 
country in war-time are so inextricably mixed up that it is very 
hard to distinguish what is technically right from what is 
technically wrong. 


Another Election for Japan 


When Mr. Shigeru Yoshida’s Liberal Government fell on 
Saturday it was less a triumph for the Opposition of Socialists 
and Conservatives than for his enemies within the Liberal part 
itself. Their crafty manoeuvres have been highly sueeall 
It may be recalled that it was because of the dissension between 
Mr. Yoshida and his supporters on the one hand and Mr. 
Ichiro Hatoyama and his on the other that Mr. Yoshida last 
August dissolved the House of Representatives and went to 
the country. The Liberal party’s victory was decisive enough 
thanks to the divided nature of the Opposition, but Mr. 
Yoshida’s personal position remained exceedingly uncertain 
because at least seventy of the Liberals returned were followers 
of his rival for office, Mr. Hatoyama. After that election 
the factions came to a working agreement and Mr. Yoshida 
was Prime Minister again; but before long the hurriedly sealed 
cracks began to open, and the Prime Minister’s stand, between 
his own splintering party and the hostile Opposition, became 
daily more awkward. In the end Mr. Yoshida gave his 
enemies the opportunity they were ready for: he spoke in 
intemperate terms of a Parliamentary critic and following the 
reference of this incident to a Parliamentary disciplinary conr 
mittee (questions of discourtesy are taken more seriously in 
Japan than here), the Opposition tabled a motion of “no 
confidence.” Twenty-two members of his own party withdrew 
their support at the right moment and so Mr. Yoshida fell. 
Perhaps his enemies had assumed that he would simply stand 
aside and allow Mr. Hatoyama to form a Government with 
himself at its head. If so, they were mistaken. Mr. Yoshida 
is going to fight. But it is very doubtful whether the result will 
resemble that of last October. As Japan’s economic difficulties 
grow more serious, so does political opinion divide itself more 
definitely between left and right. This conflict of personaiities 
between the two Liberal leaders will help to ha ten the 
process. 
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Steel Denationalised 


It has taken almost seven years to complete the circle 
from the first almost casual announcement by a_ Labour 
Minister of Supply that a measure of public ownership would 
be introduced into the steel industry to the winding-up speech 
by a Conservative Minister of Supply to the debate on the Iron 
and Steel Bill which brings public ownership to an end. For 
that seven years Of talk and turmoil there is almost nothing to 
show. The ups and downs of the steel industry since the war 
have been very largely brought about by ups and downs in the 
supply of scrap and coke, fluctuations in demand and progress 
with development schemes, and these factors would have been 
at work whatever the ownership arrangements might have been. 
The iron and steel industry was already so highly centralised 
and the degree of public intervention already so large in 1946 
that, so far as day-to-day working was concerned, nationalisa- 
tion could not make much difference. And today the new Board 
which the Bill creates has powers which may not turn out if 
practice to be very different from those of the old Board which 
existed before nationalisation was ever attempted. It is true 
that Mr. Sandys has specifically enjoined the Board to get into 
direct touch with the producers. and that this injuncfion may 
conceivably have the effect of by-passing the Industry’s own 
central organisation, the British Iron and Steel Federation—but 
only conceivably. It is true that the Government, the Board 
and the industry itself will be all on their toes to prove that the 
already nationalised undertakings which are now to be sold 
back to private owners are worth buying and that there are no 
shortcomings which require nationalisation to put them right. 
But even if they do prove it there is not the slightest indication 
that the Socialists will take any notice. 


Changing Navies 


The First Lord of the Admiralty, by producing on 
Monday the spectacular figures of the strength of the 
Russian Navy, succeeded in directing attention to a 


subject of first class importance. The idea that the most likely 
war-time adversary of the Royal Navy would be the Russian 
Navy is still so unfamiliar to the public at large that the shock 
produced by these figures—twenty powerful cruisers, over a 
hundred destroyers and over 350 submarines—will probably 
be salutary. A force of this formidable size and modern 
balance, largely concentrated in the Baltic and northern waters, 
is sufficient in itself to account for the changing composition of 
the Royal Navy. The spectacle at Spithead, at the naval review 
later this year, of bulky aircraft carriers side by side with large 
numbers of frigates, minesweepers and other small vessels, 
with battleships, cruisers and destroyers less in evidence than 
ever before, will be a new one in the history of naval reviews, 
but the experience of the war had already prepared the way 
for the balance of forces which the Russian naval building pro- 
gramme has made inevitable. There are, of course, reasons 
why the Royal Navy may feel. confidence about its ability to 
perform its old and still vital task of keeping the sca-lanes open. 
The Russians lack battle experience and a naval tradition, and 
swift as their technical progress may have been, with the aid of 
German experts, the Western Navies had a long lead which they 
are unlikely to lose quickly. But over-confidence at this stage 
would be quite out of the question—-so much so that there must 
be misgivings about the Naval Estimates presented this week, 
which are actually £5,750,000 less than last year; about the 
obvious deficiencies of the Fleet Air Arm; and about the recur- 
rence of the danger that the Navy will be starved of money in 
peace on the old excuse that it always manages to come up to 
the scratch in war. 





Next week's “ Spectator ” will be a special Spring Number, containing 


articles by Geoffrey Faber, lain Hamilton, Jacquetta Hawkes, 


Marghanita Laski and Philip Noel-Baker; a new poem by Cecil Day 
Lewis: and reviews by Sir Compton Mackenzie, C. P. Snow, Stephen 


Spender, A. G. Street, L. A. G. Strong and Christopher Sykes. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HEN a Foreign Secretary reports to the House of 

Commons on the first official visit of British Ministers 

to a new United States Administration, the occasion 
should be serious if not solemn—the more so when the 
British Ministers have been representing the views not only of 
their own Government but of the Commonwealth too. Mr. 
Attlee evidently felt this when Mr. Eden made his statement 
on Tuesday, for Mr. Attlee’s manner suggested that the House 
had heard Mr. Eden throughout in dignified concentration. 
But it had not. Mr. Attlee no doubt has had much experience 
in the drafting of official statements that say nothing to the 
uninformed but hint at great wisdoms to the initiated, and he 
may have been able to roll himself in the Foreign Office 
blanket prepared for the House with breathless zest. Other 
Members clearly could not. 
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* a * * 


What is so odd is that Mr. Eden did not seem to realise 
that the House—or at least the Opposition--would have pre- 
ferred a much shorter statement if the Government felt unable 
to tell the House much about the Washington visit. Lord 
Salisbury, who was saying nothing about Lords’ reform in 
the Upper House at about the same time on Tuesday, had 
the grace to apologise because his answer was “ bound to be 
of a rather anodyne and even negative character.” Mr. Eden 
brought the first part of his statement (on Commonwealth 
affairs) to an unhappy close by saying: “I will not inflict 
upon the House a detailed account of these talks.” Those 
Members who had been jeering at the emptiness of Mr. Eden’s 
earlier sentences (“Do the Marines know about this?” he 
was asked at one point) were hungry for details. The United 
States Administration has been given them. Canada has them. 
The O.E.E.C. is to get them. Cannot Parliament be told 
something ? 


a * % 


The second part of Mr. Eden’s statement on foreign affairs 
was a little more informative and was heard more attentively. 
But this difference between what Mr. Eden said as Deputy 
Prime Minister—it was in that capacity that he had presided 
over the Commonwealth conference—and what he said as 
Foreign Secretary sharpened the curiosity of Members about 
the relative standing of Mr. Eden and Mr. Butler within the 
Conservative Party, an issue which the business of the House 
on Tuesday had forced to the front. The first questioner of 
the day asked Mr. Butler to make a statement on the 
Washington talks. He modestly referred his questioner to 
what Mr. Eden would have to say later on. And when the 
time came, Mr. Eden praised “the firm grasp and lucid 
exposition” of Mr. Butler which, he said, had made a deep 
impression on the Americans. Mr. Butler had an opportunity 
to display these qualities in the House before the Washington 
episode ended. He was asked by Mr. Gaitskell about con- 
vertibility and repeated the short and clear formula on the 
subject that the House already knows. 


* * * * 


The third reading of the Steel Bill was secured quictly on 
Tuesday. Mr. Duncan Sandys, who dozed during the final 
stages of the Transport Bill’s third reading a month ago, was 
awake on Tuesday night. His final speech, though it could 
contain nothing new about the Bill, was of value to the student 
of Mr. Sandys. He thanked everybody, including the Opposi- 
tion and the Steel Corporation, for their help. But, having 
been so kind, he was brutal enough to quote Sir Hartley 
Shawcross against Labour critics of the Bill. Yet he was 
playful too and outdid Mr. Mitchison in quotations from 
* Alice.” Finally he found a political label for himself when 
he urged the House to accept the “ moderate progressive” 
proposals in the Bill as a fair and lasting settlement. The res- 
ponse to that will be given in the next Parhtament, not this. 


J.F. B. 
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R. STALIN, the Dictator of Russia, is dead. Mr. 

Gottwald, the Dictator of Czechoslovakia, is dead. 

President Tito, the virtual Dictator of Yugoslavia, is 
enjoying unusual honours in London. Mr. Malenkov is 
preaching peace and co-operation in Moscow. Russian jet- 
fighters have shot down a British bomber over Western 
Germany, and another has fired on an American machine off 
Kamchatka. The Russian member of the United Nations 
Security Council haS vetoed the candidate whom nine other 
members of the Council favoured for the post of Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. General Chuikov, the Soviet 
High Commissioner in Germany, has suddenly cleared a block 
of lorries deliberately held up at a check-point on a road 
between Eastern and Western Germany, and announced the 
imminent resumption of through traffic on a canal that has been 
closed for months on the plea that some lock-gates needed 
repair. From such facts what conclusions are to be drawn 
regarding Russia’s external policy now that Mr. Stalin is no 
more ? It might be safer to draw no conclusions at all. The 
new régime at Moscow is barely a fortnight old, and it would be 
a great mistake to attribute favourable signs, like General 
Chuikov’s action in Berlin, or unfavourable signs like the 
aggression by MiGs, to orders from the centre. They are much 
more likely to be the work of persons enjoying limited local 
authority in Germany. At the same time it would be equally 
wrong to assume that, in spite of the advent of a new admini- 
stration, nothing is changed in Moscow. The speech 
delivered by Mr. Malenkov before the Supreme Soviet on 
Sunday went further in the matter of peace-declarations than 
his oration at Mr. Stalin’s funeral six days earlier. The 
assertion that there were no controversial issues, including those 
between Russia and the United States, which could not be 
solved by peaceful means was specific and unqualified, and 
the theme of peace has been emphasised almost daily by the 
official Pravda and Izvestia. 

What, it is necessary to ask, does it all mean? The disclo- 
sures as to the strength of the Russian navy, made by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty in the House of Commons on 
Monday might seem inconsistent enough with these reiterations 
of peaceful intentions. But that point need not be pressed. 
Though what Mr. Thomas had to say about Russian cruisers 
and Russian submarines was startling enough, these vessels 
have not suddenly leapt into being with Mr. Malenkov’s suc- 
cession to power. So far as their existence represents any one 
man’s policy it is Mr. Stalin’s, and it provides no answer at 
all to the question whether in this and other matters Mr. 
Malenkov’s policy is different from his. For that answer, 
whether it is a welcome or unwelcome one, we shall clearly 
have to wait. Mr. Stalin's hold over his countrymen was never 
so strong as in his death, and the one sure way for Mr. 
Malenkov to incur unpopularity and hostility would be to 
appear to tread a different road from his great predecessor. 
If he has any idea of doing that he will certainly not do it yet. 
All that a world with eyes fixed in perplexity and anxiety on 
Moscow can hope for are a few secondary, and perhaps subtle, 
indications of a slight change of direction here and there. A 
rather less intransigent attitude might be adopted at the United 
Nations—as in some small degree it is being. Belated willing- 
ness to consider a treaty with Austria might be signified. Some 
kind of contacts between Russians and the rest of the world 
might be tolerated. Foreign trade, on which Mr. Molotov 
laid stress in his funeral speech, could be facilitated. And 
Soviet opposition to the election of Mr. Lester Pearson 
as Secretary-General of the Uniied Nations could be withdrawn. 
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But all those issues, it may be contended, are trivial com. 
pared with the war in Korea. What everyone wants to know 
beyond everything else is the attitude of the Soviet Inner 
Cabinet in regard to that. It is; but here patience is essential, 
That Russia is behind the Korean war is undoubted. But 
Russia is not fighting in it. That is China’s réle. It is Chinegg 
who are being killed, and who for the present are ordained § 
Mao Tse-tung to be killed. That cannot be stopped in a day, 
and it will only be stopped when Mao Tse-tung so decides. Nog 
doubt his decision will be affected by wishes expressed af 
Moscow, but how much no one can say. If there is any 
aspect of Soviet foreign policy on which fresh light has beeg 
cast since Stalin's death it is the intense desire to stand wel] 
with Peking. Friendship between the Russian and Chinese 
people has been emphasised by every means and at every 
opportunity. More than one interpretation can be put og 
such g = re China is Russia’s only ally of equal 
status. Poland is well enough, but with a Russian General ig 
command of her armed forces she is undisguisedly subsidiary, 
The future of Czechoslovakia after the disappearance of 
Gottwald, Slansky and Clementis from different causes j 
problematic. Politically and militarily Hungary and Rumani 
are no better than third-rate. But China, with her vast territories 
her vast population and the plain indication that her rulers have 
ideas of their own, is a very different proposition. There cag 
be no question of exerting pressure on her. If she is to gg 
Russia’s way she must do it of her own volition. In regard to 
Korea in particular the two Powers must act together 

And to concert action must take time. If there ig 
to be a move towards peace, that will represent a fundamental 
change of policy on the part of both Powers, Revolutionary 
though they may both be, they will need to confer fully before 
that step is taken. Other States might do something, but no{ 
much, to influence them. Mr. Eden and Mr. Dulles have made 
it amply clear that if Moscow and Peking want peace it is to 
be had for the asking. But something more than that is needed, 
Mr. Eden was compelled to say in the House of Commons oq 
Tuesday that he would not consider the claim of Communist 
China to a seat on the Security Council while she is attacking 
United Nations troops in Korea. That contention is unanswets 
able; but there is a converse side to it. If China were to make 
peace in Korea her claim to the Security Council seat would 
be incontestable, and if that could be made clear to her the 
prospects of peace in Korea would be materially advanced, 
Here the obstacle is at Washington, and Mr. Eden should do 
his utmost, as no doubt he has done, to remove it. 

That much is clear, but the situation bristles with unknown 
factors. If developments in Asia are unpredictable what is 
to be said of Russia’s strength in Europe ? Some answer 
to that may be found in the course events take in Czechos 
slovakia. In Mr. Gottwald the last competent leader has gone, 
unless some strong man as yet unsuspected emerges, and the 
Czech people, who have always entertained particularly 
friendly feelings for the Yugoslavs, see President Tito steadily 
strengthening his position both internally and externally —in the 
former field by means of progressive social reforms, in the 
latter by his alliance with Greece and Turkey and the increas- 
ingly cordial relations established with Great Britain. Tito was 
in a stronger position than Czechoslovakia is today to 
emancipate his country from Russian hegemony. It would 
need a revolutionary rising to do that, and there would be little 
ground for welcoming such a move. Russia would be in a 
position to crush it in a week,.and even so local a breach of 
the peace might have alarming repercussions. So far as can 
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be seen there is no short road to freedom for Russia’s 
Furopean satellites. But that does not mean that their condition 
is fixed for ever. It is possible to believe that there is some 
gacerity in the Soviet leaders’ protestations of their desire for 

ace, With all the oppressive rigour of the Russian régime, 
the responsibility for plunging a population of nearly 
two hundred millions in war is so tremendous as to daunt even 
Malenkov and Bulganin and Molotov. The direct way to peace, 
if they do want it, is clear. Peace in Korea, if they could 
persuade their Chinese allies to that, would mean far more 


T looks as though there would be some difficulty about the 

proposed increase in Judges’ salaries. About one point I 

imagine there will be general agreement. Having regard to 
the great position they hold, to the heavy reduction in income 
which elevation to the bench means for most of them and to 
the fact that their salaries have remained fixed since 1832, 
Judges are, by comparison not merely with _ barristers 
but with men at the top of various other professions, 
ganda'wusly underpaid. To put an extra £1,000 a year 
jn their pockets is no more than a tardy and scanty act 
of justice. But to put the £1,000 in their pockets is much 
more of a problem than it seems. Protests against making the 
payment free of tax are already rife, and there are, in fact, 
obvious objections to discriminating in this way in favour of a 
particular body of men. But what is the alternative? Tax 
(income-tax and surtax) for a man and wife with one child with 
the income of £5,000 which is what both High Court Judges 
and Lord Justices of Appeal get, amounts to £2,456, leaving a 
balance of £2,544. On an income of £6,000 it is £3,206, leaving 
£2,794—a net improvement of £250 instead of the £1,000 
increment which is very rightly intended. Indeed it is actually 
worse than that, for by the time a man is raised to the bench 
his children are off his hands, so he does not even get the allow- 
ance for one child; and as he must have some private means 
after a successful career at the Bar he will in fact be already 
in something higher than the £5,000-a-year category. Surtax 
on the additional £1,000 will therefore be higher than in the 
calculation | have made, and the actual increase therefore will 
be even less than £250. A\ll this being so, it seems to me that, 
in spite of the apparent objections, it is quite right to make the 
extra £1,000 tax-free. After all only fewer than eighty persons 
are involved, and they are persons in a very special position. 
There is nothing there to constitute a precedent. 

* * * * 


A brief visit to the exhibition of Coronation souvenirs, if that 
is the right name for the not very distinguished collection of 
objects—from ash-trays upwards—now visible at the Tea 
Centre in Lower Regent Street, has been almost enough to line 
me up with the Scottish Nationalists in the matter of the Queen’s 
title. The intrusion of the Roman II between the E. and the R. 
wrecks everything, and the sooner its inclusion is ended, 
tomy mind, the better. After all, prayers are offered weekly, 
and in some places daily, for “ our gracious Sovereign Lady 
Queen Elizabeth,” and there is no reason to suppose that failure 
to indicate that a monarch of the twentieth, not of the sixteenth, 
century is the object of them renders them less effective. Let 
the full style and title “ Queen Elizabeth II” be retained in 
official documents if need be. Elsewhere, I suggest, regard 
should be had both to aesthetics and to the feelings of Scotsmen, 
and the simple “ Queen Elizabeth ” made habitual. 
~ * 7. * 


_ I spoke last week of the trouble starlings are causing to an 
impotent humanity. Since then I have learned that humanity 
Is not so impotent after all. I have also learned a new word, 
which is always stimulating. It comes in the form of a commu- 
nication from De-Birding Limited, which has discovered, it 
seems, that if you cannot put salt on a starling’s tail you can, 
80 to speak, put electricity on its claws, a process which it dis- 
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than the cessation of war in that vexed peninsula. It would 
mean, among other things, that the ban on the export of 
Strategic materials—very widely interpreted—to Russia could 
be lifted, and the trade-relations on which recent Soviet 
speeches have laid such stress be made as normal as those 
between Britain and France—a quite considerable factor in 
the stabilisation of peace. It would not be true to say that 
Mr. Malenkov has opened any doors as yet. But he has not 
closed any. ‘It is something that the way to peace has at any 
rate not been made harder. It may yet be made easier. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


likes so much that it forsakes for good and all the vicinity where 
that experience befell it. But let me quote: “ The birds are 
scared from the building by means of an electric impulse 
occurring about once a second in a single wire, which is sup- 
ported on neat insulators and is run along the ledge on which 
the birds are in the habit of perching.... News spreads rapidly 
in the bird world and the building is very soon shunned by all 
comers.” The shock is not mortal, but it is distinctly unsettling; 
it induces insomnia; the result is that starling crieth unto 
starling: “ My sole is troubled; come fly away and be at rest.” 
Now I gather, Birmingham, or all that matters of it, is as com- 
pletely de-birded as Hamelin was de-ratted. 

* * * * 


The news that Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sons have purchased 
the business of Messrs. Bowes & Bowes, the well-known 
Cambridge booksellers, is almost startling, for this is not only 
the oldest bookshop in Cambridge, but one of the oldest in 
Europe. Cambridge men of my generation knew it as 
Macmillan and Bowes, for Daniel Macmillan, founder jointly 
with his brother Alexander of the famous London publishing 
house, acquired the Cambridge bookselling business “ just 
opposite the Senate House ” in 1842. Bowes & Bowes (or will it 
be W. H. Smith ?) are about to publish a History of the Cam- 
bridge Union, to which chapters have been contributed by former 
Presidents as eminent as the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Justice Birkett and Sir Arnold McNair, President of the 
International Court of Justice (together with at least one much 
smaller fry), each of them dealing with the Union as he knew 
it in his day. 

* * * 

It was, of course, very wrong of a gentleman of Hungarian 
origin to go to the Tate Gallery and smash the model of some- 
thing claiming to be sculpture (it is something new for a contrap- 
tion of wires to be styled that) and entitled “ The Unknown 
Political Prisoner,” just as it was very wrong for someone else 
to murder both his parents a few weeks ago. But I can under- 
stand his feeling. By sculpture we used to understand the 
work of Grinling Gibbons and Rodin and Thorwaldsen and 
Thornycroft, to say nothing of Phidias and his contemporaries. 
As to what passes for that now, and gets awarded a prize of 
£4,500 by a jury of persons who must see life with quite other 
(and not necessarily better) eyes than common men’s, let 
someone at least invent a new name for it, to help people to 
see what they want to see and avoid what they want to avoid. 

* * * * 


I am not surprised that Lord Wavell should protest at the 
dilatoriness of the police authorities in regard to the issue of 
a summons against him for exceeding the speed-limit. The 
alleged offence—of course it is still only alleged—was committed 
on January 25th, and the summons was issued on February 
26th. What possible excuse can there be for not issuing 
a summons till over a month after the supposed commission of 
so straightforward an offence as speeding ? 

* » ” ” 

The May Week issue of Granta, I read, is to cost 2s. “as it 
will take the form of an anti-Coronation number.” A mis- 
print? I hope not. JANUS. 
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Strains in Pakistan 
By SIR FREDERICK BOURNE 


HE ills which religion, in Lucretius’s sense, can be used 

to introduce are shown in the recent anti-Ahmadiyya 

riots in Lahore and Karachi. The Ahmadiyyas, apart 
from the fact that they recognise a latter-day saint or Messiah 
not recognised by Muslims generally, are on general grounds 
exemplary Muslims: and Qadian, their base in the Gurdaspur 
district of the Punjab, has nurtured many honest, fair-minded 
and competent Pakistanis of whom Chaudhri Mohammed 
Zafrullah, the present Minister for Foreign Affairs, is an out- 
Standing example. Probably no one has done more than he 
to establish Pakistan as a power in, the United Nations and 
before the world. 

It is not clear why the Ahrars have set this witch-hunt on 
foot, but it is the manner of that association to show fanatical 
tendencies when they find occasion. Why this particular 
occasion was chosen we may discover in time, but it is a fair 
assumption on past form that the motive is closer akin to 
political faction than to pure faith. It is bad for Pakistan 
that such disturbances should occur, but good that the Govern- 
ment, once the dangers were recognised, took strong action to 
control the situation. In any event, from this and many other 
instances, it is clear that there is nothing totalitarian about 
the Pakistan Government. . 

There has been much speculation recently about the con- 
stitution of Pakistan. The basic principles have not yet been 
settled, nor can the authorities be blamed for their determina- 
tion to go slow. Many conflicting interests have to be 
reconciled. The most obvious points of controversy are first 
the division of representation and voting-power between the 
components, in particular whether East Bengal’s population 
should be given its full face-value in the calculation, and 
secondly how far insistence on an all-pervasive spirit of 
“Islamic democracy ” should be assumed to justify the intro- 
duction of mullahs and maz/vis as expert witnesses with powers 
of intervention, when in their opinion any proposed executive 
or legislative act can be interpreted as offending ‘against the 
principles of Islam. Such authorised intervention does not com- 
mend itself to Western jurisprudence, nor on the whole do 
Pakistanis who are influenced by Western culture, that is to say 
nearly all those who have had any serious schooling, support 
the idea 

The fact that East Pakistan. and West Pakistan are 
separated by so many hundreds of miles of Indian territory 
has caught the popular imagination, and the question is often 
put as to how it works. This separation, no doubt, raises 
problems of government, especially of personal contact and 
communication, but these have been handled successfully. It 
must be remembered that the people of East Pakistan, includ- 
ing many non-Muslims, are as good Pakistanis as their brothers 
in the West, and that consequently irredentism in West Bengal, 
if any still subsists apart from dreamland, is a lost cause. But 
at the same time East Bengal is still a more popular name 
than East Pakistan, and, as has been made clear on more than 
one occasion in the last few years, the people are attached to 
their language and to their identity as Bengalis, and are not 
content to become a mere appendage of Karachi and Lahore. 

Circumstances dictate that Urdu shall be the State language 
of Pakistan, and Bengalis who wish to join the central services, 
ncluding, of course, the defence services, or to take any part 
in the affairs of Pakistan as a whole, will have to learn Urdu. 
In Dacca there are families now who have resided there for 
zenerations, and speak Urdu in preference to Bengali. 
Bengali in East Pakistan will no doubt, in process of time, 
livest itself of the Sanskrit polish administered to it in the 
ast hundred years, and, with the readmission of Arabic and 
Persian words, will become progressively nearer to Urdu— 
as Punjabi and Urdu are growing together in the West Punjab. 


* Governor of East Bengal (part ol Pakistan), 1947-50. 
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But meantime the mother tongue for the East Pakistanis is ang 
will remain Bengali; and, while this is understood and while 
in other respects the advantages accruing to the East and Weg 
are as evenly balanced as they are at present, there need be 
nothing beyond a more or less healthy rivalry between the 
two divisions of the State. 

It has been said that the only two legacies from Great 
Britain to Pakistan which can be described as wholly good are 
the army, including the navy and air force, and the Punjab 
irrigation-system. There is not the space here for worthwhile 
comment on the first. Let it be said merely that the armed 
forces of Pakistan are worthy of their predecessors: with the 
rider that this implies a standard which any troops in the world 
would be proud to surpass. On the partition of the sub-con- 
tinent the old Indian Army had to be partitioned too, a 
complicated and in some respects a heartbreaking task. 

But to divide an irrigation-system is just a sheer impossibility, 
The sources or upper waters of the five rivers of the Punjab 
and of the Indus, and some of the barrages controlling the 
river-waters, are in India or available to India. Vast areas of 
fertile land in the Punjab, Sind and elsewhere, if deprived of 
the water earmarked for its distributaries and watercourses, 
must in a few seasons revert to desert while the occupants 
starve. When the available water of the whole system was 
dispensed on a well-established plan, based on many years’ 
experience, with a very high degree of success, complaints that 
such and such a distributary was being starved for water at the 
most critical time, or that water never reached the tail of such 
and such a watercourse, were not uncommon, Fights between 
parties of irrigators, one charging the other with taking water 
irregularly. were frequent. Is it then to be wondered at that in the 
present circumstances Pakistan, not without good evidence, 
charges India with taking and using water really due to 
Pakistan ” 

The World Bank in 1951 offered its good offices in settlement 
of this dispute, and has made a proposal involving joint 
planning by the two States in concert. This is a most valuable 
suggestion. the adoption of which would inevitably have far- 
reaching effects extending over other fields. If there could be 
an effective board to develop and regulate irrigation from 
the Indus basin as a whole for the joint benefit of India and 
West Pakistan. why should there not also come to life that 
fond dream of the steamship companies in the basins of the 
Ganges, the Brahmaputra and the Meghna in East Bengal 
and West Bengal and Assam—a rivers-control board similar 
to the board in operation on the Rhine ? Such a board would 
not only much facilitate the transport of goods and passengers 
by that complex system of water-ways, but could also deal 
comprehensively with schemes of river-control and hydro- 
electric development on a large scale. 

The benefits material and pyschological of any such 
arrangement in either locality or in both would be immense. 
Indeed if the board for the joint administration of the waters 
of the Indus basin ever came to be seriously contemplated, 
would not its activities need logically to be extended (/orresco 
referens) to Jammu and Kashmir? That might perhaps offer 
something of a solvent to the most serious of existing tensions. 

The fact that the Kashmir dispute has not been settled long 
ago is one of the sticks with which quite a number of 
Pakistanis like to beat the British Government. Another 1s 
the old story that the boundary award in 1947 was unduly 
favourable to India in at least one district: another that 
Pakistan never received from India her due share of military 
equipment- and this cannot be denied. It has, of course. been 
impossible for Great Britain to impose a settlement on India 
and Pakistan of the Kashmir or any other dispute since 
August Sth, 1947. Moreover, it is undoubtedly true that public 
opinion in Britain has throughout shown every sympathy with, 
and admiration for, Pakistan and her outstanding achievemenis. 
But a feeling of dissatisfaction remains, reinforced latterly by 
suspicions that British business has shown no great enthusiasm 
for supplying Pakistan with the goods she requires—particularly 
electrical machinery. Here British firms have had their own 
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But it is sad that such an 





difficulties to contend with. 
impression has got abroad. . 

There is much goodwill for Britain at all levels in Pakistan, 
and Britain’s goodwill for Pakistan has, in fact, been clearly 
enough demonstrated, one might suppose, in a variety of ways. 
If, as seems to be the case, something more is needed, it is 
not easy to say in what way the need can be met. But it is 
due to Pakistan, and the manner in which she has grappled 
with one set of troubles after another, that no effort should 
be spared by the British Government and people to obtain for 
ber a fair deal in all matters affecting the present welfare and 
future prospects of the State. 


Trouble at the Tate 


By M. H. MIDDLETON 


HE iconoclast who registered his protest against the 

main award in the International Sculpture Competition 

at the Tate Gallery last Sunday comes of an ancient 
lineage. But whereas theology provided the excuse in the eighth 
century, and the VendOme Column came down in a cloud of 
politics, the destruction of Reg Butler’s maquette for the 
“Unknown Political Prisoner” was a personal matter between 
individual and artist. It serves forcibly, however, to emphasise 
yet again the fact that is central to the whole problem of the 
arts today—the completeness of the divorce between popular 
and specialised taste, and the violent, if negative, passion that 
is aroused in the average man by his furious conviction that, 
in some obscure way, he is “ being got at.” 

There are still those, bless them, who believe that abstract 
art is part of international Communism’s plan to disrupt the 
West. Without subscribing to such frivolous fancies, one may 
legitimately query the contemporary artist’s preoccupation with 
aesthetic essences when it is conducted, not for private ends, 
but in public. It would be romantic self-delusion to imagine 
that any one of the twelve prizewinning works in the Institute 
of Contemporary Arts’ competition will convey, explicitly, to 
the mass of the public those high ideals of personal liberty 
which were the theme of the competition. It is true that 
perhaps a dozen of the world’s leading sculptors did not com- 
pete, but nevertheless, when a world-wide response of this 
magnitude —3,500 sculptors from fifty-seven countries—ends in 
so complete a breakdown of communication, one may well 
ask whether the visual arts, in their present stage of specialisa- 
tion, are capable of memorial and monumental statements that 
relate in any degree to the needs of society ? 

That sounds a fine rounded question. But we must in honesty 
admit that society has no need of public painting and sculpture. 
Exceptionally, an act of violence takes place. More frequently, 
perhaps, it is imagined. But how often is any ideal substitute 
for the thing destroyed consciously desired ? Western civilisa- 
tion is built upon the verbalisation of thought, and contem- 
porary man sees through his eyes only known concepts that 
take their place in established trains of thought. It is unlikely 
that the mass of the public were at any time able to grasp, 
Or to obtain pleasure from, those elements in painting and 
sculpture which were the most vital concern of the artist 
himself. In a less specialised and more humanist art, however, 
there were secondary tit-bits served up at the same time which 
were more to the public taste and, indeed, were often con- 
fused by the public with the main dish. (It is the power 
to operate at any number of different levels, and to fulfil the 
needs of many generations, which makes a work of art great.) 
To such an extent has modern man’s ability to receive direct 
visual stimulus through his eye atrophied, however, that pro- 
longed contemplation is a labour for which he has little desire. 

There is a good deal of trash in the exhibition at the Tate. 
Courtesy demands that each country be represented, and 
there is no doubt that many of the British “ runners-up,” 
shown at the New Burlington Galleries some weeks ago, were 
preferable to many of the things now at the Tate. Probably 
@ similar stricture could come from a number of capital cities. 
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What does emerge very clearly from the present exhibition 
is the extent to which an international style has now become, 
not merely a possibility, but a reality throughout the Western 
world. From Iceland, Austria, the U.S.A. and Italy, Turkey 
and South America have come the same menacing shapes, the 
same sharp, tearing skeins of metal. The symbol of political 
oppression that comes most readily to the artist’s mind today, 
it seems, is the figure of a man enmeshed in barbed wire, 
imprisoned behind the barricades, caged between blank walls 
or high metal grilles, pierced by jagged lances and racked on 
obscure torture-machines like nightmare Iron Maidens. “ It’s 
ugly,” they say, thinking of the relaxed lassitude and grace 
of Michelangelo’s dying slave. But the mechanised brutality 
of the twentieth century is uglier. 

The need for universality and anonymity in the theme has 
led, in many of the examples, to the disappearance of the 
prisoner himself: his presence is implied or remembered— 
as in the French work where a hole in the shape of a man 
has been cut from a massive angled piece of stone, or in 
Butler’s conception where only three “ watchers ” are left. This 
preoccupation with empty space is probably exercising the 
minds of the majority of creative sculptors in the world today. 
Perhaps we need a new word for their constructions. The 
word sculpture is associated in the public mind with solid 
mass, and hostility is aroused by its association with aims that 
have hitherto been regarded as the prerogative of architecture 
—the manipulation of space itself. (It is not without significance 
that both Butler and Chadwick, of the three British prize- 
winners, were trained as architects.) 

The move to “ open up ” sculpture began after the two move- 
ments of cubism and surrealism, and two individual artists, Bran- 
cusi and Giacometti, had between them served to break up the 
Resiaissance conception of form and associative content. “Truth 
to material” was the cry, and to the sculptor’s traditional 
range of materials were added concrete, strip and sheet metal, 
plastics and glass, string, wire and indeed anything which 
seemed likely to prove useful. The Russian constructivists 
used these new materials in their “ open” sculptures and stage 
designs, to create virtual volumes, outlined only by line or 
transparent planes. Gonzalez and Picasso employed wrought 
iron in their semi-abstract figures. Alexander Calder reached 
the end of the road with his mobiles which, moving arbitrarily 
through the air, traced out in the memory of the beholder 
non-existent volumes in space in complex permutations. 

This short historical détour is necessary in_ order 
to make it plain that the work at the Tate is not, technically 
speaking, an innovation. The usual time-lag of twenty years 
or so, during which innovation becomes common currency, 
has been operating. In 1905 the Fauvist movement was born; 
in 1926 Matthew Sniith held his first exhibition. In 1914 
Mondrian first reached the point of geometrical abstraction; 
in 1934 Ben Nicholson followed suit. In 1929 Picasso made his 
first wrought-iron constructions: in 1949 Reg Butler held his 
first exhibition. It would be tedious to elaborate. The point 
is simply that sculpture has now set itself a certain set of prob- 
lems, and will not be deflected from its course until it feels 
those problems have been fully solved. Furthermore, sculpture, 
by its very nature, moves more slowly than painting—it is more 
cumbersome, deliberate and conservative. There is a world 
trend towards a reintegration of those values and elements 
isolated during the past fifty years. New syntheses are being 
attempted, in which there is once again a measure of balance 
between form and content, formalisation and the objective 
reality of the phenomenal world. Sculpture, too, is slowly 
feeling its way towards that ideal point where architecture, 
science and industrial design meet the humanities, but it will 
not reach it for some little time yet. 

So the question remains unanswered. There are some 
admirable abstract sculptures, constructions, artefacts—call 
them what you will—at the Tate, but can they seriously be 
considered suitable for public monuments ? There is some- 
thing unreal about the thought. To fulfil its function of invok- 
ing remembrance, such a monument must be placed where 
men will pass it and see it in great numbers, but the fabric of 
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our cities, so often a legacy of the greed and cupidity of the 
industrial revolution, simply will not absorb such startlingly 
new images. Can one imagine an immense Pevsner construc- 
tion in Hyde Park that did not become a climbing-ground for 
children 2? Such an abstract public “toy ” exists in at least 
one Scandinavian park, but it has nothing to do with the 
Unknown Political Prisoner. It is surely important that such 
monuments should not go the way of the American war 
memorial that was used to stage dog-shows. 


Better Hospitals 


“ The Spectator,” having offered prizes for the best papers 
on three medical subjects— Better Hospitals, Better Family 
Doctors and a Better Health Service—publishes today the 
winning entry in the first category. The article awarded the 
prize in the “ Better Family Doctors” section will appear next 
week. 


OSPITALS are for the care and comfort of the sick. 

They do not exist for the convenience of nurses or for 

the greater glory of physicians and surgeons. They 

are made of bricks and mortar or reinforced concrete, contain 

specialised and expensive equipment, and are staffed by fallible 

men and women. If we want better hospitals, we must spend 

intelligently more money on bricks and mortar and equipment, 

and we must breed or educate better men and women. It ts 
as simple as that. 

How to find the money is not our concern. Hospitals must 
take their place in the national queue with all the other 
demands for better housing and new factories. But let us 
imagine for one moment that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has become youthful and slender, is. wearing white silk tights 
and is standing in the middle of a big spotlight. He will wave 


his wand and we car have the hospital of our desires. What 
shall we choose ” 
There are certain facts about the hospital-consumer. Any- 


thing in the nature of a “ hospital class ” in the social sense has 
disappeared; the hospital-consumer is growing older, and the 
type of illness for which admission is sought is very different 
from that of thirty years ago. Since there are fewer people 
to look after the elderly, a patient may require admission for a 
slight ailment, because there is literally no one to provide simple 
nursing care at home. There is therefore a delinite place for 
wards where something like home-nursing care can be obtained. 
Such wards would be used for illness not needing complicated 
investigation or treatment. and the patient could most suitably 
be looked after by his own doctor, who could thus be linked to 
the hospital service. 

Our hospital should not be too big. Up to a certain point, 
size makes for efficiency, but the enormous hospital is imper- 
sonal and a little frightening. The inhabitants don't even know 
each other. Efficiency is produced, not by size, but by complete 
bed-utilisation and the transfer of patients to less expensive 
institutions like convalescent homes when this becomes possible. 


But. whatever the size of our hospital, it should contain 
plenty of small wards. The large single ward has the advantages 
of simplicity and economy of nursing: it is otherwise undesir- 
able. Human beings differ in their desire and need for privacy. 
Some prefer to be nursed in social groups; to others the thought 
of sharing a room with other sick people is repellent, though 
for the occasional patient who “ enjoys ™ ill health to see the 
genuine illnesses of others may prove a valuable therapeutic 
experience. But, whether we want privacy or not when we are 
getting better, there are occasions when cach one of us needs a 
single room. No one ought to be expected to die in public. 
Elephants are said to leave the herd when their end approaches 
and to die in solitude. We should demand the same rights as 
elephants. 

Our ideas of the management of illness have changed, and we 
now favour early movement of a patient after an operation. 
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Bed can be a dangerous place, and the patient is safer and 
healthier regaining his mobility. With modern anaesthesia it j 
frequently possible to get an elderly patient to take a fen 
assisted steps forty-eight hours after a major operation, and to 
leave the hospital a fortnight later. If we expect patients to 
leave their beds we must provide some inducement. A wand 
should have a sitting-room with arm-chairs and a fire. [t should 
bear no resemblance to a hospital. 


Hospitals should be quiet; most noise is quite unnecessary 
It is when we are sick, and our irritability is increased. that noise 
fidgets us. There is no need for the clanging lift-door, the recy. 
rent telephone, nor the rumbling of the food-trolley down the 
corridor. All these sounds’can be lessened or eliminated even 
the Light Programme. In old hospitals the use of colour was 
hardly considered. There was dark green to encourage depres. 
sion and chocolate to nauseate. Our hospital should be cheer. 
ful. Why should the devil have all the best colours as well gs 
all the good tunes ? There should be a little more gaiety even if 
it Means a little more sepsis. 

How is our administration to be improved ? Government 
only works at all satisfactorily when you can go and talk to the 
man who is personally responsible for the decision that has 
been taken. Remove this opportunity of personal contact and 
government becomes diffused and abstract. We becom 
numbers, black marks on white paper. We fall into the diag. 
noses of the International Statistical Code, with a social group 
attached. The person responsible becomes a ~ they.” whose 
behaviour can never be observed directly, but can only be 
inferred. “ They ” are always polite. imperturbable. ~ They” 
attach great store to precedent. ~ | hey ” do not grow old and 
resign: age does not sceim to weary them. In this way individual 
human responsibility is being slowly lost. Have we not the 
courage to restore it and allow the boards in touch with hospi- 
tals to take more of their own decisions ” 


Many of the hospital problems are problems of te :hnology 
that can be readily solved given inielligence and money. The 
stafling of hospitals is less tractable. It is not normal and natural 
to care for the sick. They are frequently bad-tempered and 
unreasonable and have unpleasant haoits. It is not normal to 
care for them or to like to look after them. In primitive com- 
munities the sick are carried outside the village and left to die. 
In this island the custom is differeat. We all feel some respon- 
sibility for the street-accident or the epileptic on the pavement. 
We pay heavy taxes for the care of the sick; we even give our 
own blood to aid the recovery of some quite unknown sufferer. 
Why do we do these extraordinary things ? Because it 1 
customary ? But it was not always customary. It ts not 
customary now in certain parts of the world, and it is casy to 
imagine a benevolent despotism pursuing a policy of State 
extermination of the incurably sick. It would be more natural. 
It could all be done quite kindly: regreifully perhaps, but quite 
kindly. It would be very economi-al 

Why do these suggestions revolt us ? Because we have been 
brought up in the Western tradition, the ethos that der. es from 
Greek philosophy and Christianity. Ultimately we believe in the 
value of the individual. It is no accident that the first hospitals 
were annexes to religious institutions, and that the care of the 
sick has always been recognised in some sense as a \o ation. 
Whether this sense can survive the disappearance of a [faith t 
which it owes its significance is not yet certain. It will be 
interesting to see. But somehow there must be love of man, 
and if we are to have better hospitals there must be a greater 
love of man. If it cannot be taught by precept it must be taught 
by example. For if it is not learned our hospitals may provide 
intellectual exercises in physiology. pathology or biochemistry, 
but they will be inhuman and unlovely places. Hippocrates 
knew that. After more than 2,000 years he still looks worried 
and harassed. Perhaps he has too many out-patienis: per 
haps he’s still making silly mistakes in diagnosis; perhaps 


there’s a young thing with tuberculosis and he can’t do much 
about it. 
of one thing: 
of this Art.” 


Hippocrates didn’t know much: but he was certain 
“Where there is Love of Man, there also is Love 
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The Fashion Dictators 


By A. V. DAVIS 

EE. I wish I was sitting at Rumpelmayer’s oppowzite, 
this very moment,” moans a fashion-writer at the 
premiere of Lanvin’s winter collection. She is cover- 
ing the shows for a chain of Los Angeles newspapers, and her 
pale blue notebook exactly matches her suit. Heavy-eyed and 
dyspeptic. a swarthy man with ciled black hair stares blankly 
through rimless spectacles at the lowered hemlines. the huge 
Cavalier cuffs of ocelot, the mink tails linked into a necklace 
He fans himself delicately with a little pink fan 

“Number seexty. Pardon! Erreur! Rectification 
Number one “undred seexty. Tailleur Battle Jaquet a 
hlouson trés froncé, manches trois quarts, poches en biais. . 
Robe Sappho en mousseline de deux tons. . Les chapeaux 
son de Paulette, les bijoux de Scemama, les parapluies de 
Vedrenne, les gaines de Scandale.” Going the rounds of the 
haute couture houses is an exhausting experience. The fight 
for seats, the lack of oxygen and the hysterical excitement are 
enough to undermine the strongest constitution. It is not long 
before one is thinking of nothing but tea and aspirins. 

The mannequins are in better shape than the audience. 
hundred outfits are shown at most presentations, but the girls 
know the name, number and material of everything they wear 
Fifty times in two hours they close the door on the bickering 
and pandemonium of the changing-room, and saunter out, aloof 
as great ladies, trailing coats on the floor with studied negli- 
gence. In spare minutes they relax with their feet on the 
dressing-table, clad in minimum underwear. Their iron resis- 
tance is built up with coffee-cream sponge-cakes. 

Wilting in the heat but tense with concentration, the buyers 
from the world’s wholesale firms try to jot down their impres- 
sions. Among the four thousand creations shown in the salons 
of the couturiers, a dozen will become the prevailing fashion, 
women all over the globe. The buyers’ skill lies 
in spotting the winners. It is inadvisable to show interest in 
the gowns they intend to purchase. Applause is reserved for 
the freak whimsies. “ Enchanting! Ravishing ! Monsieur is 
an artist ! ~ they exclaim, watching the reaction of their busi- 
ness rivals. “I’m wild about that fish-tail line. It’s a bargain 
at two hundred thousand francs.” 

All the models have names-—C Jarinette, La Fourmit, Tabou 
The hats have names—Rue Royale, Soir de Féte. Even the 
colours have names—-Boiled Lobster, Katydid Biue, Ukelele 
Green (muted). Schiaparelli gives us another green named 
Grass (very new this), while Paquin presents a novelty called 
Chestnut Whisky. In every satin-draped salon the air is heady 
with the scent of Arpége, Ever After. Bandit, Shocking and 
Dans La Nuit. It is very confusing. One needs a notebook 
handy the whole time 

If Madame Schiaparelli’s decrees are followed, a plague of 
grasshoppers will jump around Paris next season, haughty but 
humorous, wearing winged garments rather like men’s tail 
Phweet ! Avenue Matignon. Phweet ! Place 
Vendome. Phweet! Rue de la Paix. Shopping will be a 
pleasure. The house of Heim has given us seduction in every 
seam and a fox’s-head neckline with ears sticking up. We 
have admired the pipe-line silhouctte and the tulip skirt. We 
have see women turned into lighthouses, turtledoves, mermaids 
and rainbows. And we have enjoyed a few lighter moments. 
At Maggy Rouff’s opening three dancers from the corps de 
ballet de ! Opéra displayed some exclusive stockings. Late one 
evening. at milliner Chabaud’s gala, a vivacious young woman 
recited a with declamatory gestures and much eye 
emphasis 

Skirts are longer, but nothing alarming threatens us except 
Dior’s 1880 profile. Elegance, he says, will always command 
attention nd so he transforms women into dignified little 
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grandmoiiers, poker-backed and forbidding, with balloon 
sleeves and canvas crinolines at the front of their skirts. 
‘Comme c'est simple!” breathe the rich customers. “ Mais 


quel gout ! 
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As for hats, Madame Suzy’s are small and plushy; Simone 
Cange’s are sideswept, hiding an ear. There are tambourines 
and turbans, military caps and mob-caps, embroidered with 
metal, shunning veils and feathers» Dior gives us fruit hats 
and little bare-headed coronets. Ah, la jeunesse! It comes 
but once. For the sophisticated, a young Dane named Svend 
shows the Sphinx line, pronounced Svenx. in which the fore- 
head is uncovered and the back of the neck hidden by pleat- 
ing. “ Now that’s whad I call priddy ha-a-andsome,.” remarks 
a Canadian buyer with a crew hair-cut, holding a glass of very 
good champagne. “ But haven't I seen it some plaée else ? ” 
He certainly has. On the Svenx. 

This year the French couturiers are wooing Latin America. 
Chez Dior, Balmain, Worth and Rochas one meets the same 
oil-kings from Venezuela, the same meat-millionaires from the 
Argentine. Madame La Présidente of Brazil is guest of honour 
at all the leading houses, giving precedence only to Madame 
La Générale Ridgway. Everywhere one meets well-barbered 
men in heliotrope suits, whispering compliments in Portuguese. 
They may be members of the Brazilian Embassy, or dress- 
makers, or representatives of the cotton industry. They all 
look alike, and can easily be confused with /aute-couture 
designers from Rome and Barcelona, who have flocked into 
Paris in large numbers. 

It might be imagined that the last thing a rich South 
American would want to hear in the French capital is a native 
band specially flown from Brazil. Aw contraire! At Madame 
Scap’s féte galanie the Latins went wild with joy. Their blood 
leaped, their shoulders twitched and they taught the cabassa 
to the French aristocracy. As an added incentive, there was 
Miss Ginger Rogers dancing with passionate enjoyment, not 
ginger-haired at all but a radiant blonde, while twenty-six 
photographers climbed around with bits of wire and clusters 
of flash-bulbs. The grasshopper parade took place in the flood- 
lit courtyard, the windows of the house ablaze with turquoise 
and pink lights, with grotesque animal statues peering over 
the sills. Afterwards there was a dense throng round the 
champagne in the garden, and no one thought of leaving until 
past three o'clock. The same band played at Jacques Fath’s 
£75,000 party in his chdteau at Corbeville. when a thousand 
guests were taken by chartered autocars to assist at the presen- 
tation. They were in fancy dress, disguised, as one might have 
predicted, as Latin Americans. Madame Scap went as a yellow 
parrot: famous screen stars went as Mexican maidens, and the 
musicians had a marvellous time collecting autographs. 

A most pleasing feature of all the dress-shows is the high 
standard of elegance which prevails. Late arrivals are apt to 
be mistaken for mannequins, and often get their skirts nipped 
by covetous fingers. The plump bare shoulders of the 
Southerners are a-glitter with jewels even in the morning, and 
the international buyers are always decked out regardless of 
expense accounts. The fashion writers are equally smart, bv* 
having travelled light, they wear the same clothes everywhere. 
As the days pass, they smell increasingly continental with 
intoxicating perfumes syringed’ upon them in two-dozen 
different salons. 

Many of the foreign experts have been coming to Paris 
twice a year for the past thirty years. They know everybody— 
designers, vendeuses, publicity agents, writers. “ Why look, 
And Seymour!... And Larry!... Ah 
Lucien, c'est vous!" Gossip is exchanged: hands and cheeks 
are kissed, and it is quite a family reunion. “See you in the 
Ritz bar in half an hour.... We're all going on to the George 
Fifth to the Elysce Park to the Crillon.” There is 
barely time to eat a solid meal and still less time to sleep. 
Everyone is suffering from a surfeit of cocktails and buffet 
dainties. And as for sending stories home. there is just no time 
to write them. 


here's Hattie. . . 
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Pot and Gown 
By JAMES A. MACDONALD (Edinburgh University) 


HE exigencies of their time have required many male 

undergraduates to acquaint themselves to some extent 

with the art of cooking; but, despite this salutary trend, 
there are probably very few of them really capable of feeding 
themselves adequately-——far less enjoyably—for any consider- 
able length of time. Far too often, indeed, the student cook 
is a specialist, a one-recipe Cordon Bleu who can braise larks’ 
kidneys to perfection or produce a unique and memorable 
gaspacho, but who is utterly helpless in the face of a couple 
of kippers or a rice pudding. Of course his ignorance of the 
facts of kitchen-life is fairly understandable, and even forgiv- 
able, since the man who has never been presented with the daily 
headache of devising a “ different” breakfast or an original 
high-tea tends to rationalise his ignorance by persuading him- 
self that culinary activities other than those demanded by his 
own proprietary masterpiece are beneath his creative abilities. 
In fact, he may well have convinced himself that if he can, for 
instance, turn out a faultless Camembert in aspic, he knows 
all about cooking anyway; and that, having attained the 
pinnacle, he is bound to find anything on a lower level of 
achievement easy. 

But experience, if ever it comes his way, will soon show him 
that the one-course dinner (sandwiched between tinned 
antipasto and frozen fruit-salad) that he has laboriously pre- 
pared to impress a cosmopolitan aunt or an admiring girl-friend 
is something less than the brilliant accomplishment its creator 
planned it to be. The beginning of this melancholy process of 
disenchantment is marked by his landlady’s unexpectedly early 
return from her weekly visit to the cinema. She discovers with 
horror that her kitchen is pretty nearly in ruins—by the looks 
of it, at least. Flame-blackened saucepans cram the sink, their 
insides encrusted with various almost-ineradicable residues that 
will take weeks to wear completely off. Bits of chopped onion 
litter the floor between the kitchen-table and the cooker; the 
dish-towels bear witness to hands hastily wiped after peeling 
tomatoes; a bottle of oil lies horizontally on top of the cooker, 
its contents dribbling down the smooth enamel and puddled 
on the floor. The windows are steamed; the walls dripping 
A heavy, complex, unidentifiable smell hangs throughout the 
whole house; the wallpaper, curtains and upholstery will 
absorb and retain it for quite a ume. 

The disillusionment goes a stage further when the evicted 
and frustrated cook teams up with two or three like-minded 
fellows to rent a furnished flat where they will be able to cook 
to their hearts’ desires. For the first month everything is just 
fine. Breakfast (cornflakes, toast, tea) presents no problem; 
lunch is eaten out. Then each man takes it in turn to cook 
the whole dinner, and, since none of them knows how to cook 
more than one dish, the rota is operated on a four-day basis. 
The first day brings a steaming, satisfying Milanese risotto; 
the next an accomplished fried chicken, Southern style; the 
third evening’s dinner is built round a peppery but solid 
Hungarian stew, while the fourth day’s main attraction is 
mussels done in white wine. 

[t takes the young chefs the best part of a month to begin 
to suspect an element of monotony in their diet. This point 
marks a crucial stage in the gradual disenchantment, for it is 
here that the tense period of experiment, of trial and error 
(mainly the latter), begins its course. First of all, just to gain 
experience, they try cooking cach other’s speciality. This is a 
particularly trying time, for many a close and amicable friend- 
ship has been wrecked by jealousy at the table or spite in the 
kitchen. The trace of oil in the batter, the soaking of the meat 
in wine vinegar, the chicken broth (from a tin) for the risotto, 
the technique of cleaning mussels—all these have hitherto been 
master-touches performed in secret, known only to the cook 
himself, and carefully guarded from his fellow-tenants; and it 
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is a painful experience to reveal such priceless tricks of the 
trade even to the friendliest of competitors. 

So, for the sake of prestige and self-respect, the experts give 
each other faulty or misleading directions—wine, instead of 
wine vinegar, two spoonfuls of oil in the batter, instead of just 
one, and so on, till every meal becomes an emotional ordeal, 
“ You've left sand in the mussels, George,” says the shellfish 
expert, dangerously calm. “ They're meant to be cleaned, yoy 
know.” “This rice,” grunts the risotto expert. “ Bit on the 
soggy side, don’t you think ? ” 

The bickering and back-biting continue till one of them 
determines to branch out for himself and find out how to make 
something completely different. Perhaps he has tired of canned 
tomato soup; perhaps he simply wants to try something not 
too difficult. So he buys a cookery-book in secret and studies 
it alone and furtively. But whether or not his first attempt 
turns out to be a success, the others—merely in self-defence— 
are immediately and savagely critical of it. 

“ | suppose you used Canary tomatoes ? ” accuses one 

* Matter of fact, I did nothing of the sort,” retorts the cook, 
counter-attacking at once. “ I made a particular point of using 
English ones, though they're twice the price.” 

The other pounces. “Hah ! I thought as much,” he sneers, 
“Don't you know that you can’t make decent tomato-soup 
except with tinned Italian ones ? ” 

“In that case,” huffs the cook, * 
back to tinned soup.” 

“ | couldn't agree with you more,” snaps the critic. 

And that marks the end of that experiment. 

Indeed, after the first month’s kitchen honeymoon, harmony 
returns to the household only when its tenants give a dinner, 
which, apart from the various odds and ends served straight 
from tins or packages, is always the same—risotto, mussels, 
stew and fowl. Unfortunately a dinner of this size — covers 
for eight, four major courses, and a peripheral assortment of 
hors d oeuvres, fruit, cheeses, nuts and wine—involves a good 
deal of sound organisation and smoothly systematic production- 
control; so that, although the four cooks start out promisingly 
enough with all-round gestures of compromise and amity, their 
strongly individual desires for recognition make real co-opera- 
tion impossible. 

An intelligent division of labour—one man preparing all the 
raw materials, perhaps two doing all the cooking and the 
fourth looking after everything else, from table-decoration to 
decanting—-would cut hours off the time they take working 
individually, besides eliminating most of the chaos in the kitchen 
that takes such a lot of trouble to clean up afterwards. But 
such an arrangement postulates something very much like a 
perfect society, free from envy, jealousy, suspicion, pride and 
malice—which in this particular context effectively rules out 
co-operation, since the cooks’ kitchen emotions are precisely 
these. So they go to work in a glorious atmosphere of free- 
for-all, struggling for pans, for kitchen knives, for oven-space, 
striving in a Darwinian jungle of steam and smoke and heat 
to bring forth the most memorable dish, the course that will 
make the guests crowd round its creator with praise and 
congratulations. 

This is the crowning moment, the supreme hour; for cooks, 
like women, live only for adulation. But this moment is so 
rare, since in their day-to-day existence the student cooks 
refuse to praise one another’s dishes, that, when the brief 
exhilarating limelight fades, they begin to be menaced by a dark 
and looming doubt. Is it really worth it after all ? The first 
defection is sudden and unannounced, the renegade packing 
his bags one morning while the others are in college, and 
hustling off to lodgings by taxi before anyone can find out. 
Then one by one the others do the same, creeping penitently 
(and relievedly) back to digs where plain, dull meals are once 
more laid before them, but where the consumption and pro- 
duction of food are unaccompanied by tension, excitement or 
worry, and where—above all—food becomes once again 
nothing more than a routine. Disenchantment’s circle is 
complete. 


we might just as well go 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


MUSIC 


Sinfonia Antartica; Romeo and Juliet. 


Ir, as Mahler thought, a symphony must be a world, then it stands to 
reason that we must be prepared for it to be no longer a symphony, 
in any but an etymological sense. The world, after all, is a hetero- 
geneous jumble in which the beautiful and the ugly, the significant 
and the trivial are juxtaposed with apparently an only intermittent 
concern for what commends itself to the human intelligence as 
formal perfection. Some might think that this was a very fair 
description of Mahler’s own symphonies. Vaughan Williams, on 
the other hand, has made a symphony not of the world but of what 
used in the school-room to be called a ‘‘zone,’’ and that neither 
torrid nor temperate but uncompromisingly frigid. Sibelius has 
accustomed us to sub-polar winds and Cimmerian darkness, but the 
unlimited wastes of polar ice and snow have not hitherto been 
celebrated in music. 


And in fact Vaughan Williams’s music, written for the film Scoft 
of the Antarctic, is less an evocation of polar scenery than a celebra- 
tion of the human determination to explore and dominate even the 
most unrewarding tracts of the globe. Since there is no longer any 
generally accepted meaning of the word ‘‘symphony,’’ there was 
perhaps no reason why the music of this film should not be *‘made 
over’ into the usual four or five movements. In the old days it 
would have appeared self-evident that no music composed in strips 
of a length determined by someone other than the composer, as a 
subsidiary accompaniment to what is primarily a spectacle, a visual 
experience, could subsequently be served up to the public as anything 
more than, say, a suite. The essence of a symphony lay, then, in its 
close logical coherence and homogeneity, the complete self-sufficiency 
of the music and its fundamental unity as a kind of musical monad. 

Vaughan Williams’s own symphonies emphatically conform to 
these earlier requirements; and it may be that his use of the Italian 
sinfonia for his Antartica is meant to signify that he intends this as 
something other than a symphony. It is in fact a lengthy suite of 
film-music, too long, too repetitive and not sufficiently interesting 
for the concert-hall, as the Festival Hall performance on March 11th 
made clear. Cut to the dimensions of an orchestral suite, the music 
would sustain, without adding to, Vaughan Williams’s reputation; 
in its present form it represents an error of judgement not in itself 
serious but magnified by the status of the venerable composer. 


* 7 - . 


Sutermeister’s Romeo and Juliet is, to me, an inexplicable choice 
on the part of Sadler’s Wells. That Shakespeare has been butchered 
to make a Swiss opera is perhaps of secondary importance, though it 
cannot fail to irritate and disappoint the lover of Shakespeare to 
find this great passage omitted, that misunderstood and the whole 
sense of the play altered by the omission of Shakespeare’s final 
scene of reconciliation between the warring houses. But it is the music 
that is the great disappointment. Lively, noisy and apt enough as 
the accompaniment to street-brawls or even the Capulets’ party, it 
falls completely flat at the great lyrical moments. 

Sutermeister’s is an eclectic style, a lingua franca embodying 
fragments of many idioms and familiar to all cinema-goers. Person- 
ality or distinction it has none, and a certain coarseness of fibre, 
particularly noticeable in the orchestration, characterises the com- 
poser’s whole handling of the story (the gross exaggeration of old 
Capulet’s anger with Juliet is a single example) and his musical 
vocabulary. The most noticeable contributor to Sutermeister’s 
idiom is Prokofiev, who was also attracted by the story of Romeo 
and Juliet some years later; and had I been asked to guess the 
composer of the music that I heard at Sadler’s Wells, | should not 
have hesitated to plump for some modern Russian, a gifted imitator 
of Prokofiev with a coarse orchestral palate and much experience 
of the cinema. 

Victoria Elliott and Rowland Jones sang well as the lovers; Anna 
Pollak was efficient as ever in the part of Lady Capulet and Stanley 
Clarkson a suitably reverend Friar Lawrence. One thing puzzled 
me about the production. Why was the fourteen-year-old Juliet 
dressed in funeral black at her parents’ party, on the occasion of her 


betrothal? 
MARTIN COOPER, 





M. H. Middleton writes on modern sculpture in general and the 
International Sculpture Competition in particular on page 335. 





BALLET 
Markova at Covent Garden. 


THAT much loved ballerina, Alicia Markova, is back again in London 
and dancing as guest artist at Covent Garden. Here, on Monday 
night, she opened her season with her most famous of réles, Giselle. 
Markova’s name will surely ever be linked with the story of this 
young country girl whose natural means of expression was that of 
dancing. She is Giselle; shy, tender and so unaware of the problems 
of life that, having given herself completely to her lover, she is 
unable to sustain his betrayal, loses her reason and thrusts a dagger 
into her heart. But she carries her love for, him into eternity, and 
sO, as an ethereal being who dances on earth in the midnight hours, 
she endeavours to save him from the inexorable laws of the Wilis. 

When last she appeared in London in 1951, Markova’s Giselle 
had reached the heights. It was one of those moving and thrilling 
experiences which must necessarily be rare, but which, having 
penetrated so profoundly, remain throughout a lifetime. Then, one 
knew, Markova had the whole of her art at her command; that when 
she took a low arabesque, dropped from the pointe, or moved 
hesitatingly, it was because that was how she chose, with her lovely 
sensitivity, to interpret the rdle—and how perfectly she succeeded. 
But on Monday night it was not choice but necessity which was 
dictating to her, which was responsible for simplifications of choreo- 
graphy, faulty balance and even, occasionally, failure to keep time with 
the music. Markova could only in flashes allow herself complete 
identification with Giselle because those relentless technical problems 
were continuously getting in her way and refusing to do her will. 
It may be that the highly strung nerves were suffering from that 
persistent malady of first-night stage-fright, or from the emotion 
caused by once more dancing upon the Covent Garden stage. In 
any case Markova’s ardent and more perceptive devotees will hope 
that herein lies the trouble and that subsequent performances will 
again reveal the full magic of Markova’s Giselle. 

LILLIAN BROWSE, 


CINEMA 


Stop, You're Killing Me. (Warner.)———Desperate Moment. 
(Gaumont.)———The Stars Are Singing. (Plaza.) 


Mr. DAMON RUNYON’S immortal works are fairly well known in this 
country, but it is a great joy to meet a range of his ludicrous thugs 
in the flesh as it were. That glorious blend of sentimentality and 
callousness, of sheer bad taste and irresistible comedy is splendidly 
exemplified in Stop, You're Killing Me, a story of a racketeer’s 
efforts to go straight in a world strewn with pitfalls. Mr, Broderick 
Crawford and Miss Claire Trevor play the leads, backed up to the 
hilt by Messrs. Charles Cantor, Sheldon Leonard and Joe Vitale 
as the gangster’s ex-henchmen. The action is more or less indes- 
cribable, being concerned with four corpses which have unexpectedly 
been abandoned in Mr. Crawford’s house, a daughter in love with 
a policeman, a small boy with a water-pistol and a thief with a million 
dollars in a black bag, all circulating round a vast mansion in Saratoga 
with confused intentions. Only the trunk, it seems, is missing. 

Flavoured with arsenic but favouring ermine rather than old lace, 
it bears a strong resemblance to the play London loved so well in 
the war. It is warmly affectionate and quite outrageous. The 
corpses are first dumped on enemies’ front lawns and then, when it 
is learned that there is a reward offered for the bodies, hastily collected 
and brought home—and somehow the mixture of the two makes it 
impossible to take offence. Mr. Runyon’s tough types all have 
golden hearts; they are sweet to their wives, loyal to their pals, It 
is just that, almost absent-mindedly, they are criminals, 

* . - 7. 


Desperate Moment is not supposed to be great fun, but rather 
great drama. The story is about a Dutchman who, at the end of the 
war, is falsely imprisoned on a charge of having shot an English 
soldier; of how he escapes and seeks witnesses, each of whom dies 
mysteriously before he can reach him, to his innocence. It is a 
pity that these epics of post-war Europe all follow a familiar pattern. 
One feels one has been here many times before, which perhaps 
explains why it seems so hard to maintain an interest in the plot, 
so hard to share in Mr. Dirk Bogarde’s excellent interpretation of 
suffering or to applaud Miss Mai Zetterling’s sensitive handling of 
a prosaic part. They are both extremely good, and the film’s 
direction by Mr. Compton Bennett, set against the authentic back- 
grounds of Berlin and Hamburg, detailed and imaginative. Yet 
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PROGRESS IN 
ELECTRONICS 


mM“ of the great technical achievements of this age stem 
from scientific investigations that have led to improve- 
ments in the properties of materials. This is especially true of 
the electronics industry. 

The rapid progress in electronics has been marked, for 
instance, by the development of new and improved magnetic 
materials. One of the most important of these is an efficient 
anisotropic or directional permanent magnet. 
magnetic ferrite of exceptionally high permeability eminently 
suitable for the cores of high frequency inductances. A third is a 
non-metallic permanent magnet which is actually a true ceramic. 

All these remarkable materials, which were pioneered in this 
country by Mullard, have had a considerable influence upon 
the design of better and more compact electronic components 
and apparatus. Their successful use is due in no small measure 
to the work undertaken by the Mullard Applications Advisory 
Service, which is itself backed by a comprehensive research 
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for all its patent virtues the picture is curiously flat, a thriller without 
a thrill, a romance without a heart, It is, in fact, just another film, 


K xs a8 “ 


In case anyone should be insensitive enough not to like the crooning 
of a newcomer, Miss Rosemary Clooney, The Stars are Singing 
has roped in the services of Mr. Lauritz Melchior and Miss Anna 
Maria Alberghetti to attract the classically musical film-goer. Misg 
Alberghetti is a second Deanna Durbin, with a pure lovely voice 
which is surprisingly boring as so many lovely pure things are, 
She has a charming personality, a sad little face and laughing eyes, 
but she sings far too many lengthy arias from Italian operas. Mr, 
Melchior sings Because and Pagliacci. Miss Clooney does not 
sing, within the meaning of the act, at all. I feel keenly ashamed 
that I liked her best. Save for the occasional musical doldrums, the 
film is a good one, friendly, amusing and unpretentious. Between 
the vocal bombardments Mr. Tom Morton dances with admirable 
elan, and Mr. Bob Williams is exquisitely funny with a morose 
cocker spaniel which refuses to perform a single trick. Mr. Williams's 
optimistic efforts to train him are so endearing that it seems almost 
unkind to laugh. As for Miss Clooney, her gramophone fans need 
have no fear that she will let them down. VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


He and She 


I love you. What did you expect ? 
Not that it would be like this. 
And how else should it be ? 
There was a strangeness in your kiss : 
You were not kissing me. 
She sighed, and so did he. 


I love you. Isn’t that enough ? 
I do not know whose lips you kissed. 
—-In the looking-glass you'd see. 
—Tell me then what it was I missed 
So tantalisingly. 
He stirred, and so did she. 
| love you for yourself alone. 
It was not I whom you caressed. 
It was, and lovingly. 
The woman loved is truly blessed 
And knows it instantly, 


She frowned, and so did he, 


I love you. Must you ask for proof ? 
You love an image of desire. 
These words are lost on me. 
My lips are poor fuel for a fire 
That feeds on fantasy. 
He rose, and so did she. i oe 


Sense of Responsibility 


The anonymous chronicler of the First Crusade 
Recounts the storming of a provincial town 
In Cilicia, among the Taurus mountains, 
And how the inhabitants were massacred, 
The horses” fetlocks reddened with their blood, 
Whose sacrifice appeared acceptable, 
Being Armenians and Monophysites, 
But far off upon the hills the bearded Katholikos 
With pectoral cross and black-robed ecclesiastics 
Called the deed accursed and cursed the slayers: 
**Might they but rot in the bogs of hell for ever, 
The blue-eyed cavaliers!’’ 

Yet they rode on 
To take the city all uncomprehending 
Of the sonorous foreign anathema cried against them, 
Though it must be believed that there were moments 
Of melancholy after drink or women, 
Passages of unease; the quartan fever 
(Or ague was it?), God’s hand heavy upon them. 
But there would never be any linguist to translate it 
Into images of children spiked on lances, 
Nothing to explain away the iron shadow 
Between them and the sun. Shifting their cushions 
On the stone-flagged castle floor they hawked and spat 


And dully settled down to rule a kingdom. 
ANTHONY HARTLEY. 
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COUNTRY LIFE . 


Waue | fished, sorely troubled by hungry fingerlings, I admired a pair 
of fat little dippers—colley birds—that bobbed on the stones a little 
farther ahead, and then, because I was having no success and lost 
interest, | watched a boy who came down the slope past a small farm 
with a ferret in his hand and a bag of nets over his shoulder. The 
boy netted half-a-dozen holes on the slope and, before he was joined 
by his father, had caught two rabbits. Father and son were soon on 
their knees, and I guessed that the ferret had blocked in a hole. 1 
moved away, casting over another pool, where the same hungry little 
trout began to drown my fly once more. I forgot about the boy 
and his ferret until my eye caught a movement on the bank, and I 
was just in time to see the little lemon beast going below ground. 
I waded to the bank, and went back to find the boy, but he had 
gone. The holes on the slope had all been carefully blocked in the 
hope of keeping the ferret in. As with my fishing, it was a bad day for 
sport. The ferret was free, hunting on his own account with all the 
countryside for a hunting-ground. 


Long-tailed Tits 

A string of long-tailed tits came pitching along the side of the wood 
from one thick tree to another. They might have been tied together. 
Three went on, and two remained in the tree in front of me. I was 
not hidden, but it made no difference. They twisted and turned through 
the branches, clinging by their feet and tipping over backwards as they 
searched the bark and buds for insects. I admired the black and white 
stripes on their heads and the delicate shade of pink on their breasts, 
I had not often been quite so close to them, and in the sunlight—it was 
a morning for day-dreaming—they seemed so beautiful that I 
imagined | was looking at a picture of birds that existed only in some 
artist’s fancy. When they had finished their acrobatics, they went 
on to the next tree and the one beyond until they caught up with the 
others, and took hold of that invisible thread on which they looped 
1 wood and were lost to sight. 


along t 


Agricultural Progress 

When the binder had been in use for thirty or forty years, people 
began to say that they heard the corncrake less often. Shortly after the 
tractor came on the scene, with its half-a-dozen implements that have 
got to be minded by a man looking back over his shoulder, it seemed 
that the peewit was less common in a district where I had known it to 
be common. Now I read that the ingenuity of the agricultural engineer 
may be reducing the partridge population. The grass-drier is to blame, 
it seems, because the farmer can harvest his hay green, two or three 
weeks earlier than he used to do so. Two or three weeks in early 
summer means that the partridge is still brooding when the reaper 
comes. A little later and the chicks would have hatched and have had 
a chance to run. One other bit of progress is blamed for the absence 
of partridges in large numbers—the habit of spraying weed-killers that 
have a toxic effect upon the birds. Whatever the truth of the theories, 
there has been talk of shortening the partridge-shooting season, which 
should help considerably. 


The Flame-Thrower 

Often when I have come from the garden, after a day spent weeding 
or digging, I have smiled to myself at the recollection of a line of a 
poem | learnt at school: “ You'll find yourself a partner in the glory 
of the garden.” Since I am not over-anxious to labour on my knees, 
I like to find a gadget that saves my back. The flame-thrower seemed 
just the thing. I marched out into the quarter-acre where I had 
lately been digging a potato-patch, determined to burn away the weeds 
in something like ten minutes. I took with me the flame-throwing 
appliance, the car-pump, paper, matches and two gallons of paraffin. 
1 lit a little fire, heated the burner, pumped the cylinder and released 
some air, but I had not followed the instructions carefully enough. A 
jet of paraffin shot out, flames rose and smoke enveloped my head. It 
was a chilly afternoon, but I perspired like a hay-maker in June. 
After an hour, during which I wasted a gallon of oil, I got the thing 
going properly and put everything on fire in my enthusiasm. I des- 
troved nettles, wilted valerian and set the blackberries crackling. It 
is strange, the satisfaction to be had in destruction. Where the valerian 
died we would shortly have something more useful growing, but this 
was hardly the sort of labour the poet had in mind. 


Hydrangeas and Lilacs : 

Prune hydrangea (paniculata grandiflora) towards the end of the 
montl fo ensure that new shoots develop, cut out the old wood. 
Mulch the ground with clippings from the lawn. Lilacs will respond 
to treatment in spring too, and a dressing of compost or bonemeal will 
help. in addition to lime or chalk, where the soil has not been sweetened 
fc umber of years. IAN NIALL. 
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Good job there’s plenty of 


paper nowadays, Miss ! 


Today many things are neatly pre-packed before they 
reach the shops. But, even so, the considerate shopkeeper 
always wraps them up or puts them in a bag. To 

help the shopper take home her many purchases he 
supplies a carrier bag. Paper solves the problem. 

In the earlier days of this hygienic transformation the 
Reed Paper Group foresaw the enormous need for 
wrapping papers and have utilised all their great 
resources to meet that need. Today their output of 
kraft paper—the famous Aylesford kraft—is unequalled 
in the whole of Europe; their white sulphite, smooth- 
surfaced to repel dirt and to facilitate printing, flows 


from the great machines in rolls fifteen feet wide... 


%* There is no shortage of paper today 


Reed 
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HEAD OFFICE: 105 PICCADILLY LONDON W.1 








REED PAPER GROUP PACKAGING _ includes 


unglazed and M.G. kraft and M.G. sulphite wrappings; 





multi-wall sacks; waxed papers; corrugated papers and cases. 
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Runners and Jumpers 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


N mid afternoon at the White City last Saturday, some ten 
thousand people found themselves staring intently towards 
the far end of the stadium. In off moments during the 

previous half-hour we had glanced over there and seen men 
trying to clear the High Jump. But the High Jump was very 
far away and things of greater interest were usually happening 
right in front of us. 

But now an announcer had spoken through the loud-speaker. 
G. A. Jeffries, of Otago University, New Zealand, and Mag- 
dalen, the Oxford first string, he told us, had just won the High 
Jump with a jump of 6 feet 2 inches. He was now going to try 
to equal the inter-Varsity record of 6 feet 3 inches. Everyone 
turned to look and suddenly the loud-speaker clicked on again. 
“G. A. Jeffries.” said the announcer, “ is having the bar raised 
to 6 feet 34 inches.” We all laughed and peered more intently 
than ever. 

There was Jeffries, in a bright red pullover to keep out the 
spring wind, standing right below the bar, while the judges on 
little ladders fixed it in position. Then, moving away, Jeffrics 
sprang in the air, then burst into the motion of a man who 
bicycles frantically. That done, he moved easily to where the 
rest of his outer clothes were and laid his red sweater among 
them. Then, stripped and erect, he stood facing the bar and 
poised for his run. The whole stadium stood still. Javelin- 
throwers who, all afternoon long, had been sending shafts into 
the sun, stopped their practice. The runners who had been 
padding round the edge of the track to loosen their muscles 
stood still, and the many-headed crowd became one eye. 

Jeffries rose on his toes like a man about to dive, then moved 
gracefully and purposefully into his stride. In the silence one 
could almost hear the grass bending beneath his feet. Then, at 
the very second when he sprang from the ground to soar above 
the bar, there was a single, sharp crack. At that critical 
moment the starter had fired his gun for another race. Jeffries 
shied, hit the bar with his knees. Thereafter we saw him no 
more, for, of course, all eyes now turned to the race, and when 
that was over and we looked again to the far end of the stadium 
the High Jump poles had been dismantled and Jeffries had van- 
ished. Perhaps he had gone to the pictures. The only thing that 
stayed where it was was the inter-Varsity High Jump record. 

That is typical of the Oxford and Cambridge Sports at the 
White City. The stadium is so vast that when you are sitting 
in the centre stands you cannot see what is happening at either 
end. But you crowd into the centre because, there, you are 
opposite the finishing-line for the track events. So the field 
events go on as a decorative but rather puzzling background 
to the races. At one end, men with long poles run crabwise 
to vault 11 feet or more into the air. Beside them other men 
hurl themselves violently at the Long Jump. In the middle 
distance javelins rise and fall in graceful arcs. Towards the far 
end, the circular discus spins through the air, and in the far 
distance G. A. Jeffries prepares to beat the record. It is all very 
gay and pleasing. Occasionally, the loud-speaker makes it com- 
prehensible. But it is only background. What we really come 
to see are the races. 

And what races they were last Saturday To take the very 
last one first, we had the Quarter Mile. The 100 yards and the 
220 yards are over so quickly that you have no time to relish 
your own excitement. But the Quarter Mile is just long 
enough to allow the runners some variation in speed, some 
holding back until the critical moment, and gives the spectators 
a chance to watch with their minds as well as with their eyes. 
Though, by the time this Quarter was run, the match as a whole 
had been lost and won, there was a special excitement about it, 
because it was A. Dick’s, of Oxford, third race of the afternoon 
and if he won it he would be the first man in the history of the 
Sports to gain a track treble. Even Cambridge supporters 
wanted him to pull it off. He did. Half way round, when just 


in the lead and going smoothly, he was challenged by Sextop 
the Cambridge first string. Sexton might as well have put a 
fire-cracker down Dick’s trousers, for Dick shot away and won 
by yards. 

Next, the Mile. In this race everyone was looking to the 
red-haired Chataway, the Oxford President, who was supposed 
to be concentrating his own efforts on this race instead of taking 
in the Three Miles as well, but who already seemed to have 
expended enough energy for one afternoon trotting from one 
end of the Stadium to the other to encourage his colleagues, 
When the six runners lined up at the start all stood upright, 
bar one. The exception was Miller, the Oxford third string, 
who crouched into footholds. Obviously he intended to make a 
flying start, and he did. At the gun he flashed into the lead, 
arms and legs pounding like steam-hammers, with Chataway 
loping behind him, Robinson of Cambridge and Law of Oxford 
just behind fim. Round the track went Miller, drawing the 
others after him, but at the half-mile he was run out, and Law, 
summoned by a turn of Chataway’s red head, took over the 
pacing. The two of them drove on, increasing the pressure 
each time Robinson challenged, then easing very slightly as the 
challenge faded. Then, in the last quarter of a mile, Chataway 
went right away, and Law, exhausted in his turn, found himself 
overhauled in the last twenty yards by the gallant Robinson, 
While the crowd cheered a new record, the record-breaker 
himself was quietly putting on his track-suit and trotting off to 
some other event. Running a record mile is less velfort to 
Chataway than running for a bus ts to us. 

The experts all say that this Mile was the race of the meeting. 
Certainly it was a fine example of team work and judgement. 
But it was the Three Miles which got my money. Even run- 
ners like Burnet of Cambridge and Weeks-Pearson of Oxford 
require a litthe time in which to cover Three Miles: so the 
tension of the race rose only slowly. During the first three or 
four laps the runners remained close together, now and again 
exchanging a position, but for the most part steadily and un- 
excitedly rolling up the distance. But during the second exacting 
mile, the field had begun to string out. The third Cambridge 
man was getting well behind and was soon to disappear. and 
not long after the second Cambridge man and the third Oxford 
man were all but out of it too. This left Burnet on his own to 
deal with Weeks-Pearson and Bryant. Round they went for the 
last Mile, with Bryant only a yard or two behind the leaders. 
Coming down the straight, with two laps to go, Weeks-Pearson 
challenged Burnet for the lead. All down the straight they 
fought, almost shoulder to shoulder, with Weeks-Pearson taking 
the risk of having to run the curve on the outside. But with a 
special effort he just got ahead, and it was Burnet who was left 
with the outside. I thought that would finish him and certainly 
on the far straight he made no challenge. But when they got 
back into the home straight, with one lap to go, the duel was 
fought out again, and this time Burnet got in front and left 
Weeks-Pearson with the outside. In the far straight for the 
last time it was now or never for Oxford, and Weeks-Pearson 
made his challenge. He came up a yard, put on the pressure 
and drew level, then was just in front. Then it happened. 
Burnet seemed to gather his legs up as a woman of fifty 
years ago might have picked up her skirts. He ran as though 
the earth was opening behind him. Five, ten, fifteen yards 
ahead he went as he tore round the curve and, in the last 
straight he doubled that lead again to fall exhausted into wait- 
ing arms. One man against two, the one man wins and 
breaks another record. That was the race for me ! 

So in the slanting sunshine of early Spring we tripped easily, 
comfortably, happily, away, leaving the vast stadium to echoless 
silence. I bet that after we'd all gone G. A. Jeffries strode 
out again and, undisturbed, on his own, just for fun, had a go 
at that record. 
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‘Schweppshire shows the Way 
1. CONVERSATION PIECE 


This glimpse at the Conversation Room of a typical home 
in Schweppshire shows how we try to embody the future in 
the present while retaining at the same time a lingering look 
at the past. Schweppaiev, our leading architect, has long ago 
dispensed with roof and walls in his buildings and these are 
now confined to out-of-door settings. Freedom from what 
has been called the carpet terminal is ensured by the elevation 
of seats above it, and a swing of the knee, easily pracused, will 
bring talkers face to face or back to back as desired. A lifted 
finger, and the intercepted electronic eye swings the cocktail 
table into place A compact gesture machine which ranges 
from the meditative stroke of the back of the head to the angrily 


pointed forefinger, enables speakers to obtain complete rest and 


relaxation while talking. Note the return to nature in the airy 


interplay of the communing figures reminiscent of the ar boreal 


SELF ROCKER 


1 QO 


life of our remote ancestors. 
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Professor Schweppaiev tejls us 
that in a few years furniture will 
be done away with altogether, 
and, trained in the exercises of 
the New Schwyogt, adaptable 
Schweppsians will achieve the 
supra-furniture state and be their 
own tables, footrests, pianos, or, 


as here, rocking chairs 


Desrened by Lewut-Him, written by Stephen Potter, 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 159 


Report by Marghanita Laski 





According to the New Yorker, Sir Arneld Lunn collects ** phrops,”’ 
which are phrases which sav the exact opposite vf what they mean— 
ie. ** It’s not the money I am interested in but the principle.’ The 
usual prizes were offered for the best lists of five phrops. 


This was far and away the best set of entries I’ve ever had. We 
may be a hypocritical nation, but at least we know what we're doing, 
though it’s chastening to realise how often these ** phrops °” are in 
our mouths. My space can in no wise be better taken up than by a 
display of talent, save for what I need to explun that, as many 
people inevitably sent identical entries (* This hurts me...°* &c. 
was very common), my choice of the one to print had sometimes to 
be random. Isolated gems come first ; then the winning entries—a 
first prize of two pounds to D. F. Bushell for some really convincing 
horrors, and three second prizes of one pound each to Frances 
Collingwood, H. Morcom Taylor and Leonard Tivey. 


The prize doesn’t matter-—-I only go in 
For the fun of competing ; I'D RATHER NOT WIN. 
(R. KENNARD Davis) 
I just dropped in as | was passing. (RICHARD SMART) 
May Heaven forgive you! (J.C. S.) 
To me a drink of fresh water from a mountain stream tastes better 
than the best champagne. (N. HODGSON) 
As members will have read the Report .... (FRANK BARRACLOUGH) 
Boss or no boss, | treat him no d.fferent from anvone else. 
(BRIAN LONGMORE) 
Your little boy is so much more advanced than mine. 
(NANCY GUNTER) 
| blame myself entirely. (J. O'Dwyer) 
I’m sorry | haven’t any money on me. (E. P. STANHAM) 
It takes more than that to make me angry, my good friend. 
(Lestie GARDNER) 
I don’t know what you mean. (ROSEMARY Harris) 
It suffices to say that his vices were unprintable. (MicHart CLANCHY) 
It’s not the danger | mind. (D. R. Capes) 
Your comfort is our first concern. (R. F. Davies) 
I should hate to have as much money as she has —! shouldn't know 
what to do with it. (C. M. WALKERDINE) 
I don’t want to persuade you against your better judgement. 
(Can‘t read the name. Old Common, Cross-in-Hand, Sussex) 
I won't be a moment. (NAN WISHART) 
But | enjoy washing up. (Mrs. V. R. OrMEROD) 


I allus treats lodgers as if they were me own. (J. R. ABRAMS) 


I’m not the least anti-semitic, but . (J. S. LONGRIGG) 

No !.... (Fem. Gen.) CH. C. MAINGAyY) 

Lost, a golden diamond-studded bracelet, high sentimental value. 
(A. KAATZ) 


Do stop me if I'm boring you. (RoGer Tint) 
Now tell me honestly .... (Mrs. E, O. Hesectrine) 
It is not the sort of thing I want to talk about, but... . 
(J. M. Turner) 
I don’t usually read that sort of thing. (W. BeRNarp WAKE) 
I don’t want to damp your enthusiasm, but.... (ERIC SWAINSON) 
The United Nations. (GrRANvi Le GARLEY) 
I’m not losing my temper. (GrRVASE HuGHFs) 
That's a fine thing to say to vour mother!) (M. W. Patmer) 
I don’t pretend to know anything about Art, but... . 
(R. W. BisHop) 
It would be all the same if it were the King himself. 
(ELIZABETH MEDD) 
You really shouldn't! > 
(JAMES BOWKER) 


For me? How naughty of you ! 


Go on—we've got plenty. (Sawpust AsGoLp) 
Don't mind me. (Joyce SpuRRELL) 
I am the last person to stand in the way of my children. 
(A. W. PRAGNELL) 
No one could call me a Puritan, but.... (J. ArrKen) 
Of course if you say so.... (ALLAN M, LAING) 
Sacrificial Sale! (DUARTAN STOCKAR) 
I can’t imagine what Father will say when he sees his silk hat on 
the snowman. (P. M.) 
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There is no depression in this house. (R. J. P. HEwison) 
Of course, | may be wrong. (R. P. S. WALKER) 
I’m very glad you asked me that question. (R. A. K. Wricut) 
I’m in politics, not for what I can get out of them, but for what | 
can put into them. (W. SANDERSON) 

Give a man a decent living wage and he’s satisfied. 

(SAMUEL G TAYLOR) 
Very well, dear, you know best. (R. K. SPuRRELL) 
I knew as much. (C. STALLARD) 
The man’s all right, but.... (OWEN Quinn) 
I honestly couldn't care less what people think. (D. L. L. Clarke) 
It isn’t for myself that | mind. (A. Daves) 
The whole truth of the matter is.... (Joyce JoHNsON) 


PRIZES 
(D. F. Busnecr) 
But | never dreamed that anyone would remember my birthday 
I can't think why so many people bring their little troubles to me 
Of course, | always think of myself as the absolutely average person ..,, 
I don’t envy anyone with money in these days 
I wasn't a bit annoyed—I found the whole thing extremely amusing 


(Frances CoLttinGwoon) 
I’d love to, but I have to go to a dreary party that day 
Of course you know best, but 
Id sooner starve 
I wouldn't disturb you for the world, but 
Give me brains every ume 


(H. Morcom Taytor) 
Now don't let me disturb you, please 
Oh, I didn't mean yeu to do it 
Not that | care personally. 
As you know, I never repeat gossip. 
I’m only telling vou for your own good 


(LEONARD Tivey) 
Final Edition (of an evening newspaper : one of the earliest) 
No Exit (on the Underground or in a cinema : the quickest way out) 
You Will Kemember, of course .. . . (you have certainly forgotten) 
Well, I'm no Prude, but (but I’m going to be prudish about this). 
Radical Socialist (in France : conservative free-enterprise). 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No.162 
Set by Richard Usborne 


Describe evocatively four of the following smells > one of the main 
tents at the Chelsea Flower Show on the third day during a thunder- 
storm , a cricket pavilion that has just been opened again aficr the 
winter a basket full of puppies in clean straw a French café at 
10 a.m. ; a London fog ; a@ pomegranate ; a country house (at which 
you are a guest) dining-room into which you come for breanjusi on 
Sunday in Februari a farrier’s shop. Limit 200 words. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Steet, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Coimpetition,’’ and iaust 
be received not later than April Ist. Results will be publ:sncd in 
the Spectator of April 10th. 


Che Spectator, March 19:5, 1353 
FINE ARTS 


Exhibition of the National Institution 


THE National INSTITUTION ge's worse and worse. Setting aside some 
pretty landscapes, interiors, and so on, it is becoming a show-rooim for 
the artistic incompetence of the country——-incompetence of such a & nd, 
and so intense in degree, thaf the stigma of hav.ng exhibiied there will 
soon be as a felonial brand among painters. What else. indeed. can be 
expected when we find such names as Barraud, O. R. Campbell, Duices, 
and Middleton, thronging the list of “ proprietary members "the men 
who give a tone to the “ Institution,” who accept, and who reject? It 
must be evident that none but the lowest order of practitioners will 
willingly belong to such a college. The better few have fallen off 
gradually, and are almost entirely absent this year: the one or two 
who remain are so remiss that they ought rather to have absta'ned 
altogether: the very President seems to “ fight shy” of his own gallery 
Radical reform will be, if only possible, the most creditable course for 
the National Institution; death by inanition the next best; a continuance 
of its present inanition, just minus death, the worst 





















































fill up and feel 
the difference 
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MITRE CLUB 
STATIONERY 


Pry Mitre Club next time — the new notepaper 


with a specially-processed, satin-smooth finish 
' 





that does make writing casier ! Available in white 
nd an attractive new shade of blue in pads in three 
s1z¢s 1, 1/4, 2/-, and in boxes of single and 


louble sheets with distinctive envelopes to match 


FROM ALL REALLY GOOD STATIONERS 
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THE DHOWS: Ino the a 
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at Mombasa, Kenya, come a i 
dhows of every shape and Ev 
(ana 
TANGANYIKA 
size ranging from the tall -s 


Sambuk, with its square galleon stern, 





(illustrated above) to the utilitarian #4 j 
Boom. Manned by Swahili, Somali, 
Arabs and Indians, the dhows are in 
the divect line of descent from the 
ancient vessels in which men_ first 
sailed the waters of the Near East. 
Today they carry dates from Basra, 
salt for Mombasa and a vast variety of 
miscellaneous carge and as long as 
there are commodities which can be 
transperted more cheaply by sail than 
by steam, the dhows will have a part to 


play in modern East African commerce. 





Our branches in British East Africa 
are particularly well placed to answer 
your questions on market conditions, 
or local commercial undertakings. 
Please address your initial enquiries to 


our Intelligence Department, 












a4 E.C.3. 


Lombard Street, London, 
BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOM:NION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 
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LETTERS TO 


Americans Abroad 


Sire,—Under criticism, it is natural to slang the critic back. Professor 
Craven finds, in my impressions of American tactlessness in Italy 
(recorded, on the whole, I think, with sympathy), evidence of “ smug 
self-satisfaction.” 1 did not say, or imply, that the English were 
any better there; I merely chose the Americans as my subject because 
they happen at the moment to be more influential. Nor was my 
criticism directed at the individual soldiers, those “ordinary boys” 
exiled to a continent they care nothing about; it was directed at 
the administration, at the educational background, at the “officer level,” 
if you like. Until the official attitude of the American forces in 
Europe—reflected in every detail of its administration, and giving rise 
to the quite natural jealousy and dislike of the countries they are 
stationed in—changes, no goodwill, friendliness nor enthusiasm on 
the part of individual visitors—soldiers, students, academic or otherwise 
—can make much difference The most glaring mistake, and the 
most easily remedied, is that of the pay. Is it shallow, smug or self- 
satisfied for a poor man (since, as a European, I class myself with 
Italy in this) to say to the rich man who lives in his country— 
“protecting” him, it is true, but big issues are often lost in more 
personal ones—and to say it in quite a friendly way, as I think I did: 
“Could you not live at a more reasonable level, materially Could 
you not notice I exist?" Those who must accept charity are scratchy; 
and, if the Americans cannot take notice of this ancient fact, they 
must not complain of the world’s reaction to them.—Yours faithfully, 
ISABEL QUIGLY. 


24 Alexander Square, S.VV 


Sir,—I read with interest Americans in Italy by Isabel Quigly in your 
issue of March 6th. I was employed at the same headquarters, and 
during the same period of time as Miss Quigly, and | found that the 
majority of the Americans ranks, took some 
trouble to learn the elements of Hialian 

The colonel for whom I worked attended language classes at least 
every-day 


both officers and other 


three evenings a week, and could speak enough Italian for 
ind the young sergeant in my office spoke 


use, to quote one example 
but quite intelligible, brand of Itahan, 


admittedly his own rather odd 
which he insisted on using to all the 
contact, from the waiters to the 1.A.1} 
quite right in saying that Americans have a 
attitude to the Italians and their way of life, but I should say that these 
in the minority Yours faithfully, 

SUSAN Bruct 


Italians with whom he came in 
I think Miss Quigly is 
rather depressing 


officers 


some 


are definitely 
ALLEN 


125 Oakwood Court, WV 4 


Sirn,—Having spent some little time with the Americans in North 
Africa, Sicily and Italy during the last war, 1 was very interested to 
read Professor Avery Craven's rejoinder to Miss Quigly’s article. 
Although myself a great admirer of the Americans and their many 
robust qualities, I was particularly struck by their almost complete 
lack of interest in their surroundings in the countries in which the 
fortunes of war had placed them. Of the many hundreds of Americans 
of widely varying types | met, | do not recall one who ever acquired 
one sentence of the French or Italian languages. This is by no means 
to suggest that the British soldier was an intensely cultured fellow who 
always learned to speak the local language fluently, but after a few 
weeks he had usually managed to learn some of the more useful words 
and phrases, and could ask the time or his way to the nearest wine-shop. 
Other things being equal, it is not difficult to imagine who got on better 
with the local inhabitants 

Why was there this disparit 
myself, and there may be others 
only a very small percentage of 
difficulties of distance and expense 
holiday, and anyway they have in their own continent such a wide 
variety of climate and scenery available that there is no particular 
inducement to do so. I believe, therefore, that the great majority 
become even more insular than we are supposed to be. Secondly, the 
American educational system would seem to be concentrated far 
more than our own on technical subjects, with a consequent neglect 
of its broader and more enduring aspects 

Professor Craven makes great play of the plight of the American 
soldier, torn from his home surroundings and forcibly transplanted 
to less congenial soils. This, however, can scarcely be relevant. It is 
happening these days to the young men of many nations, and most of 
them appear to benefit from the process rather more than the Americans. 
One can sympathise with the feelings of one in Professor Craven’s 
post, who, properly anxious for better Anglo-American relations, reads 
what he may consider to be an jill-natured article. But to deny the 


I can suggest two possible reasons 
Firstly, in the normal course of events 
Americans are able to overcome the 
involved in going abroad for a 


existence of something for which there is a considerable basis in fact 
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THE EDITOR 


does not improve the situation. Miss Quigly may have been tactless 
to write the article, and you, Sir, tactless to publish it, but that j 
contents were absolutely accurate I, for one, can vouch.—Yo = 
faithfully, a 
E. P. BAzatce 
. a , TT 
104 The Avenue, West Wickham, Kent. - 


SiR, Having spent two war-time years in America among other bene- 
ficiaries of the unbelievable American generosity to English “ guests.” 
I have every sympathy with Professor Avery Craven’s indignant denial 
that obtuse provinciality is a specifically American trait and, indeed, 
plenty of evidence to support any tu quoque which he might care tg 
utter. No doubt, too, the typical nineteenth-century Briton abroad 
made just as hobnailed an impact on European sensibilities, and wag 
just as heartily disliked, as the group (typical or untypical) described in 
Americans in Italy. (Professor Avery Craven does rather miss the 
point, though; it was not only the homesick G.Ls but the top brass 
and the civilian colony which were incapable of saying * Permesso” 
or “ Grazie.”) What distinguishes the twentieth-century American from 
the nineteenth-century Briton, however, is the incredulous ndignation 
with which he greets any evidence of his own unpopularity, Chis 
indignation is on the whole more amiable than the bland and lordly 
indifference of the Island Race in the great days of the sahib; it would 
however, be more amiable still if it worked both ways 
A hypersensitive rhinoceros is not a sympathetic object. And when 
Professor Avery Craven's hurt feelings lead him to threaten that America 
or “intelligent Americans !”—will withdraw their “favour” from 
Britain, and presumably retire into isolationism, if the Spectator dares 
to publish anything which American opinion might not approve, one 
wishes that he would make the imaginative effort to visualise himself 
as an English reader of American periodicals; and that, having done so, 
he would ask himself whether trembling sycophancy on the one hand 
and pulpiteering self-righteousness on the other are really the soundest 
basis for the co-operation to which, lest worse befall, we are committed, 
Yours faithfully, HONOR CROOME, 


Pearmain, Ruxley, Claygate, Surrey 


Fuel Policy 


Sik,—I confirm all that was written by Mr. C. J. M. Alport, MP, 
in his timely article, and believe that some amplification of his remarks 
will be of interest. It is hardly necessary to make further comment 
on the National Coal Board, because many facts concerning its affairs 
are now widely known and great anxiety. However, it is 
pertinent to point out that nearly five years ago Sir Eric Young, who 
was at that time the only mining expert on the National Coal Board, 
published some interesting observations. He indicated that the solution 
to the N.C.B.’s problem lay in the reduction of voluntary abstention 
from work on the part of the miners, the provision of greater incen- 
tives to work, and “at all levels the organisation of the National 
Coal Board will have to be so arranged that mining engineers are 
given executive authority to carry out the functions delegated to them.” 

Evidence published in A National Fuel Policy issued by the Federa- 
tion of British Industries (February, 1952) shows that national coal- 
consumption is expected to exceed national production by some 50 
million tons in ten years’ time, and, of this total, 274 million tons 
will be required by the B.E.A. to meet the increased demands necessi- 
tated by its programme for power-station construction. The Authority's 
Stations at present show an average thermal efficiency of under 22 per 
cent., although it is expected that this value will reach 26 per cent. 
by 1960. It is a fact that, today, more than three quarters of the 
heat-value in the coal is wasted. 

Technically, large savings can be made by industry, without any 
doubt whatever. It is only thus that Britain’s economic survival can 
be ensured. Why has so little progress been made in this matter 
since the war? There are two answers. Excessively high taxation, 
as well as price and profit limitation, has made it impossible for 
most businesses to plough back an adequate proportion of so-called 
profit to enable real capital to be maintained. The second hindrance has 
been the attitude of the electricity supply industry in relation to 
standby charges, thereby often killing possible schemes for the instal- 
lation of highly efficient private generating plant. 

Every encouragement should be given to the extended use of back- 
pressure generating sets. Far more can be done in the matter of the 
modernisation of stoking equipment, so that low-grade fuels can be 
burned efficiently. There is no reason why, in this respect, factory 
boiler plants cannot compete on equal terms with public power-stations, 
thanks to modern developments in mechanical-stoker design. The 
private back-pressure plant, using such fuels, can often show at least 
twice the efficiency of any B.E.A. station. It is startling to record, 
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put nevertheless true, that American coal is being burned today in 
certain B.E.A power-stations. The proportion may not be large, 
nyt this fact Is in itself an alarming reminder of the present position. 
Much, too, could be achieved by providing wider facilities for 
Hand-firing can be efficient, but in far too many 
ases it is not so, often, as a result, making the plant burn twenty per 
cent, more than is necessary. Virtually no capital expenditure 
is required to achieve such savings. The value of the insulation for 
puildings should be more widely appreciated; otherwise the value of 
, good boiler-house may be neutralised. In many circumstances there 
also a strong case for installing Diesel generating plant. and much 
more should be Gone in this field 

There is no doubt that a sane and vigorous fuel policy would be 
supported by many Members of the Opposition. The views of Mr. 
Noel Baker. Mr. Alfred Robens and others on this subject are well 
Yours faithfully, JOHN Fox, 
Street. E.C.2 
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Local Administration 


Sixn—Surely the most likely criticism which can be levelled against 
the suggested Government enquiry into the administration of local 
authorities is that this is yet another intrusion by the central adminis- 
tration into the realm of local affairs. For political reasons electricity 
and hospital services have already been removed from the control of 
local authorities with consequent burden to the taxpayer: it Is to 
be hoped that there will be no further weakening of local administra- 
tion, and that such an enquiry will confine itself to matters outside 
the present sphere of local government. 

That urgent measures are needed to alleviate the ever-increasing burden 
of rates is not disputed, but analysis of recent estimates show that a 
large percentage of the increase is due to national awards in respect 


of salaries paid to staffs. What is required is an enquiry by the local 


authority itself as to whether the maximum effort is being obtained 
from the existing staffs, and whether there is not room for some 
amalgamation of various departments with consequent reduction of 
such staff 

Whether this is a matter that should be tackled by the local authority 


itself or an independent firm of business consultants ts a debatable 


point; but it must always be remembered that members of a Council 


may well allow certain loyalties to their colleagues, their own past 
decisions, their own committees or their chief officials to influence 
their minds, however genuine and sincere they may be to effect 


In short they cannot be expected—in the lace of any fierce 
heads of departments —-to approach these matters in the 
detachment as an independent arbiter. It is not always 
Council that this is a course worth considering, 


economies 
resistance 04 
same spirit of 


easy to persuade a 


because members feel that to do so would be a vote of censure on 
themselves for not carrying out their duties properly or for being 
incapable of so doing. In a matter in which the only consideration 
is the interest of the ratepayers. personal prestige must surely be 
secondary 

If local authorities reorganise their own internal admin stration, and 


ensure that there is no waste in matters within their own jurisdiction, 
the proposed Government enquiry can confine itself to the question 
of Exchequer and Equalisation Grants, the “anomalies of derating” 
and the “clumsiness of valuation lists” together with other matters 
vhich are quite outside the scope of local authorities and are depen- 


dent upon Act of Parliament. 

lf a “two-way ” approach on these lines is adopted. a substantial 
reduction im future rates should confidently be expected.—Yours 
faithfully LINCOLN HALLINAN, 

19 St. Andrew's Crescent, Cardiff 

6 
“The Dead Humanities 

Sik..—Mr. Green's article, The Dead Humanities, seems to overlook two 


important facts The first is that every generation interprets the 
authors of the past anew, and finds diiferent aspects in the old civilisa- 
tions important or attractive. Consequently judgements in such a field 
as the classics have rarely a permanent and objective value. It there- 
fore seems to me arrogant and narrow to say, for instance. that “ the 
true nature of Greek and Roman civilisation was hopelessly obscured 

. being interpreted by such men as Goethe . . . in the light of 
their own beliefs and desires.” Mr. Green’s example over the rational 
and irrational in Greece is illuminating here. As he says, we recognise 
today that the rationalism of a Plato was a notable exception in the 
Athens of his time. But that in no way lessens the value of the 
contribution made by Greek rationalism: and who judges a civilisation 
on the beliefs of the great majority I hus, I would say, the admiration 




















of Greek rationalism in the past was fully justified, even if we today, 
perhaps, find attrac and look to other aspects 


of Greece for 


rationalism less ive, 


imspiration 
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*... it is certainly true that a very great number of middle- 
aged people, men as well as women, owe to a governess 
the best What 


she taught them somehow stuck, and I do not think this can 


things they remember and prize today. 
be altogether attributed to the sponge-like nature of their 
minds at that tender age. A good deal of credit must go 
to the manner and method by which the stream of learning 
was poured over them.”’ 


Eiluned Lewis in Country Life. 


The same might be said of many teachers in small 


private schools, and although the family governess 
may not be so much in evidence today it does 
not mean that she does not exist. The G.B.I. 
looks after over 600 of them between the ages of 


101! In the stress and strain of present 


48 and 
day life they are often forgotten, and for every 
one brought to the notice of the G.B.L, there are 
possibly two hidden away, too proud to complain 


or completely unaware of the society which can 


help them in so many ways. 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 





INSTITUTION 


53 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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The second of his errors is the belief that learned men have occupied 
themselves with the classical authors for four hundred years without 
finding anything else there than the crossword-puzzle pleasures of 
textual criticism. The truth is that behind this scientific work with the 
words has always stood the lasting inspiration from the matter. Once 
again Mr. Green’s example is_ helpful For, though Housman 
apparently concerned himself only with the texts, and is perhaps the 
standing example in modern times of a “pure scholar,” the real 
inspiration he obtained from the classics is to be seen time and again 
in his poems. 

As in any field, a man may work day after day in recondite details, 
but he never forgets, in fact he is always stimulated by, the wider 
aspects, the general worth of his subject. My experience of 
enthusiastic classicists here in Munich, in a country which has had 
of late more excuse to look to purely practical benefits, has confirmed 
my opinion that the so-called “ protracted rearguard action” of the 
classics is a mistaken description of the present-day state of a subject 
in which men of every generation find inspiration Yours faithfully, 

A. JOHN GRAHAM. 

Miinchen 13, Tenestrasse, 6/0. 


Sir.—Mr. R. A. Henderson appears to have misread some parts of 
my article, and misapplied others. My main concern was with research 
work, not teaching: with the development, not the application in 
schools, of classical studies. On the latter subject, indeed, a whole 
fresh article could be written, pillorying, inter alia, such corrosive 
elements as rose-tinted Hellenic cruises, Professor Murray’s Swinburne- 
and-water translations of Euripides and the unctuous tag from the 
Pro Archia (so beloved of sixth-form ushers and Cheltenham school- 
girls) with which Mr. Henderson triumphantly, if inevitably, concludes 
his letter. My concern is the fountain-head, not the stream. 

It is true, as Mr. Henderson points out (and as I stated in my article), 
that much has happened in the last hundred years; but it has been 
achieved at university level in the teeth of bitter opposition. So 
recently as 1950 a scholar of Professor E. R. Dodds’ standing could 
write, in his preface to The Greeks and the Irrational 

“To my fellow-professionals I perhaps owe some defence of 
the use which I have made in several places of recent anthropo- 
logical and psychological observations and theories. In a world 
of specialists, such borrowings from unfamiliar disciplines are, 
I know, generally received by the learned with apprehension and 
often with active distaste.” 

In Cambridge the ghosts of Bentley and Housman still loom large 
and all-pervasive; | have even heard prominent scholars decrying 
purely classical archaeology as “unsound’—that ultimate condemnation 
—let alone external techniques. | agree with Mr. Henderson (and also 
with Mr. Highet, in The Classical Tradition, who worded it more 
strongly) that the “textual specialist is no more a classicist than a 
laboratory assistant is a scientist”; but in Cambridge, at any rate, he 
holds the field. Yet in this respect Mr. Henderson will probably be 
delighted (as 1 was) to find that the recently-elected Professor of 
Ancient Philosophy spent his Inaugural Lecture (a most moving 
occasion) pleading for students of Greek philosophy at research level 
to apply themselves to Arabic, to mediaeval philosophy, to—most 
important of all—the theory of modern physics, in order to make a 
more positive contribution to the science of philosophy and the 
philosophy of science. The tide seems to be on the turn. 

Lastly, the original writers that Mr. Henderson quite rightly cites owe 
little or nothing to scholars. Mr. MacNeice has written the finest 
extant translation of the Agamemnon; but he sees the other side of 
the penny only too clearly: 

“So the humanist in his room with Jacobean panels 
Chewing his pipe and looking on a lazy quad 
Will chop the ancient world to turn a sermon 
Io the greater glory of God.” 

Mr. Henderson would, I feel, profit from reading the whole satirical pas- 
sage in Autumn Journal describing both Greece and Rome and the 
modern interpretation of them. And apropos of his doubtful antithesis 
between “the mummified grammarian” (buried, no doubt, but still 
alarmingly in evidence) and “ the rich personalities,” one can only quote 
a Cambridge don’s recent remark that classical scholars today can be 
divided into the high and dry and the low and wet; and leave Mr. 
Henderson to decide which js which.—Yours faithfully, 
Peter GREEN. 
14 Brunswick Walk, Cambridge. 


The Ahmadis 


Sirn.—Permit me to add a note on the two sects of the Ahmadis to which 
reference is made in your issue of March 13th. The Ahmadiyya 
movement took its rise in the village of Qadian, E. Punjab, and for this 
reason the original sect is often termed “ Qadiani.” The seceders have 


their headquarters in Lahore, and arrogate to thentselves the title 
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" Ahmadi.” They were denounced by the Qadianis as Kafir (infidel) b 
the orthodox school procured a fatwa (legal pronouncement) declarin 
members of both sects to be outside the pale of Islam. In Consequenc 
use of the common mosque js denied them. % 
Sir Zafrullah Khan is unquestionably an able man, but jt ha 
always been something of a mystery that he should have been appointed 
Foreign Minister for Pakistan, seeing that he is a member of the 
Qadiani sect.—Yours faithfully, 
L. BevAN Jones, 
(formerly Principal, Henry Martyn School of Islamics, Lahore.) 
Telscombe Cliffs, Sussex. 


The White Knight 


Sir,—Mr. Hudson appears to be calling up the reserves. I enjoyed his 
letter very much, but must point out that 1 am not writing for the 
last generation but one, who, in any case, only thought they knew 
Dodgson. I write for those who can weigh the evidence dispassionately, 

However, Mr. Hudson's letter raises points of genuine interest; 
and one I hasten to acknowledge. On the matter of “the shadow 
of some disappointment” the new piece of evidence supplied by Migs 
F. Menella Dodgson is not merely of interest but of importance. [ft 
proves that Dodgson did not tell Collingwood about his disappointment, 
I was wrong there; this will be attended to. It also suggests—I had 
better not say “ proves” in this case; you can be proved wrong but 
not right—suggests, then, that the family knew (suspected?) that 
Dodgson had been disappointed in love There must have beeg 
a lady, if this were so, and Alice Liddell is the only probable candidate, 


Let us suppose that Dodgson was in love with her, told nobody about 
it, never wrote about it in his diary, deliberately tried to conceal the 
fact from posterity. The fact would none the less be of importance— 
even Mr. Hudson would admit that, I think. But how could it be 
discovered, except by the methods | employ; by examining his life and 
the numerous eye-witness accounts and first-hand reports in magazines 
and newspapers; by examining his works to see if, in spite of himself, 
he had given something away ” 

With regard to the lady who knew Dodgson well, and is sure that 
he was not in love with Alice, | hope she will not think me rude 
if I say that is something she cannot possibly know. To be alive today 
and able to take an interest in such matters she must be a generation 
too young to give evidence on this particular point. I am accused 
of jumping to conclusions, but I have jumped to one about the identity 
of this lady, who, if I am correct, has also written to me and was not 
born until Dodgson was fifty. I wish her long life to enjoy her 
pleasant memories. 

The other point raised by Mr. Hudson is obscure to me. Apparently 
there is a joke in it somewhere; “another of Dodgson’s little jokes.” 
In his note inviting Mrs. Hargreaves (Alice) to tea he thought she 
would “probably prefer to bring a companion.” He goes on: “If 
your husband is here he would be most welcome.” He then realised 
that this might be interpreted as a slight on Alice’s mother, with whom 
he had been on strained terms for a quarter of a century; or possibly 
he thought the Dean might take further offence. So he altered “ most" 
to “very,” and added, “I crossed out ‘most’ because it’s ambiguous 
—most words are I fear.” Perhaps the joke is in the third “ most.” 
Does Mr. Hudson think he crossed out “ most ” and substituted “ very” 
in order to provide a pretext for this witticism ? Surely it is an after 
thought, and the first “ most” and the awkward feeling about it which 
led him to substitute “ very ” do indicate constraint and embarrassment 


Much of Dodgson’s life-story is reflected in that “ perfectly normal 
note "—except for those who prefer whimsical gossip. As for the 
“ avuncular relationships,” may I remind Mr. Hudson and (forgive me, 
ladies !) his supporters that Dodgson himself said “they were quite 4 
different thing.”"—Yours faithfully, 

A. L. TAYLOR. 

7 Carrick Road, Ayr. 


Sir,—One can understand, if not appreciate, Mr. A. L. Taylor rushing 
to defend his book, The White Knight, from Mr. Derek Hudson's able 
review in the issue of February 13th. There was a knightly quality 
about Mr. Hudson himself as he made combat with the unfounded 
suggestions of the book. I am thankful to remain, in Mr. Taylor'’t 
phrase, an “ old-fashioned type of English Carrollian.” 


May we be preserved from similar revelations concerning, fot 
instance, Kenneth Grahame or A. A. Milne. What might happen to 
Winnie the Pooh—*“ handsome, if a trifle fat "—-when subjected to the 
microscopic examination of Mr. Taylor ?—Yours faithfully, 

ELIZABETH JOLLIE. 

15 Holmesdale Road, Bexhill-on-Sea. 


{This correspondence is now closed.—Editor, Spectator.] 
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it has The Uncertain Future “Grand Peripatetic Ass” 


af th of Famine. By H. J. Massingham and Edward Hyams Edward Lear's Indian Journal: Watercolours and Extracts, 1873-1875. 
v 'e . ° o 5 S ne ‘ re ye ° 


» ; > . ; = a . BY 
ES, (Thames and Hudson. 12s. 6d.) Edited by Ray Murphy. (Jarrolds. 42s.) 


ah Fane and starvation stalking the land of Britain in the not-too- 
a jistant future—that is the picture vividly drawn by these two authors, 
The prophecy is based, amongst other things, on the now familiar 




























































THE truth is that plain, unvarnished diaries, even when they record 
the doings of a genius, make restless, uncomfortable reading. Here 
is a typical short day’s entry from this book: 





aguments of increasing world populations and diminishing world ‘Jan. Ist 1874. Garry drive to ghat; and boat, after a while 

aga le food-surpluses. Facts and figures are given to show that not very odious. Botanical gardens flat and nowise beautiful, 

exportab arte a 8 lati is depende a sorted foods except for the many good trees. Immense banyan tree. Drew 
ved his 50 per cent. of Britam s popu anon = y terenggien se aad gas ‘or é vast bamboo till 11, having had tea and bread and butter first. 
or the and would dic of starvation or share famine conditions — Breakfast 11.30, particularly nice and pleasant. Afterwards, more 
knew remainder if ever, under present conditions, these aaperts should inspection; passiflorae orchids, etc. Drew two coco palms. Then 
nately, cease to be available. This situation is descr ibed with great force to the boat and across Hooghly; lovely day and evening. Sketching 
terest: aad conviction-—almost with panic. While no one will deny the stool come 
hadow need to increase production from British agriculture, there will be Those who know India and can fill out this kind of shorthand 
y Miss violent disagreement Over the ways and means by which tt should be with their own visual memories will make more of this diary than 
ce. It ghieved. Incidentally, recent history disproves the statement that those who do not, but neither will find it particularly easy going. 
tment; Denmark should be regarded as a more certain source of butter than Nor, it should be said at once, is there much nonsense to be enjoyed: 
I had the Dominions because she **is close and friendly. The Cummerbund and The Akond of Swat are the only two majo1 
1g but As might be expected, the authors’ general approach to the problem nonsense compositions which appear. (I had hoped we were go.ng 


) that can be described as that of the Naturist school. 17 here isno place in tg be introduced to the latter in person, but not so.) ‘*Grand 
been it for the orthodox economist, and all questions of cost are subject Peripatetic Ass and Bosh-producing Luminary’’ was the title Lear 


lidate, J to the dictum that one eats food and not money. The modern way once invented for himself, and it is much more in the first capacity 
about of life is held to be primarily responsible for many _ot —— than in the second that he presents himself here. 

al the ff present difficulties, and all manner of things ranging trom modern He first set foot in India in November, 1873, at the age of sixty-two, 
nce— insecticides to industrial roller mills, white bread and beer come in lucky in being able to count the Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, as a 


it be for varying degrees of criticism. On the other hand, the solution = personal friend, whose patronage was able to smooth his journey 
e and ff Britain's food, if not of her entire economic, problems, appears to | at important moments. And what a journey it was—one which no 
zines the establishment of a peasantry based on an additional two to three modern tourist would feel like undertaking. For fourteen months 


nself, nillion **farmers,’” together with the re-establishment of all the without a break, disregarding monsoons, hot weather, cold weather, 

: local arts and crafts that have gradually disappeared from the country- insects. diarrhoea, lost luggage and all the other notorious incon- 
- that side since the Middle Ages. ey ee | veniences of India, this single-minded, facetious old gentleman moves 
rude This special type of peasant must far Saget sth I oat “ &. f waar resolutely to and fro across the country from the Himalayas to Ceylon, 
day ff siilkiency basis. Any surpluses would be solc eee eae “on sernts_iclusive. The longer stages are done by train, the shorter sitting 
ation 9 Cooperative society. The life of the two ote chy re rte mers on an air-cushion in a wide variety of horse- or man-drawn vehicles. 
cused Would seem to be a relative paradise compared with the various fc Enormous meals are eaten, bad and good alike being recorded in the 


sotity Of Parasitic occupations ’* and **degrees of industrial — a diary; gallons of sherry-and-soda are drunk, His Albanian servant 
snot Which the remaining ten million, or so, workers ep Ne sul Giorgio knows nothing of the language, and is thus less useful than 
her condemned, until one realises the rigid degree of contro that we uld he might be, sulks often, and in the end succumbs to dysentery at 
be exercised over them to ensure full and proper use of their land, Kandy, where Lear has to nurse him. On one occasion at Monghyr 
One author, Edward Hyams, insists on land-nationalisation as the he js so maddened by the crowds of people following him that he 
ently only means of establishing such a peasantry. The other, H. J. guns suddenly and spits at them, **whereat they ran away like mad.”’ 
kes.” Massingham, whose passing will be greatly regretted by all those gmaj) wonder that after a month or so we read: *‘How | hate all 
"she to whom his writings have given so much pleasure, believed in 
“It §) private ownership, but visualised the erection of regions each to 
lised be under the control of a super-individual known as a Land Warden, 
hom § who would apparently have powers equal to or exceeding those of 
sibly the war-time County Agricultural Executive Officer. 
ost" The need to secure the fullest possible use of all Britain’s land 
uous F resources, including the more extensive reclamation of all classes of 
om marginal land, is rightly emphasised, but whether or not the cost can 
Ty be met by simply adopting **a new method of issuing money’’ is 
{ter open to grave doubt. The layman will be intrigued if not enlightened 
hich Bf by the attributes given to and expected of the ecologist. Humus and 
ent & soil-fertility are both given a disproportionate degree of emphasis in 
mal discussions on land use and production. Numerous authorities are 
the quoted in support of the various arguments put forward, but the 
me, selection seems to be somewhat biased. It is remarkable for example 
lea that no mention is made of Britain Can Feed Herself by Pollitt, 








although of course his methods of solving the problem would be NELSON have published this book for everyone-——not merely tor 
R. vastly different. In the same connection there are a number of people interested in heraldry It is written with humour and wit, 

statements which may be misleading to the ordinary reader. For and with a panoply of vivid colour on every page. 

example, the dust-bowl areas only cover a comparatively small part 7 , 
ring of the American and Canadian prairies (p. 156); the bracken-infested By Iain MoncreirrFe of Easter Moncreiffe, Falkland Pursuivant 
ible area in Wales is more likely to have decreased than increased during = pytraordinary and DON POTTINGER, Herald Painter Extraordinary 


lity the last sixteen years (p. 61); it is unfair to compare the yields of grain 

ded in Western Europe (50 to 70 bushels per acre) with those of the 

or's U.S.A. (15 to 20 bushels per acre) (p. 120) because of the inherent 
differences of rainfall and soil-moisture conditions. 


fot Many will disagree strongly with some of the views expressed in , ~ 
to & ihe book, yet the authors are to be congratulated on a clear and | ( 1) P - 
forceful presentation, not only of the problem of feeding Britain ' 


the “ - : . 
but also of the need to secure the maximum possible use of her land- ) R Y 
resources. Whatever the best solution to these problems may be, H E RA * 


nothing but good can result from making the man-in-the-street more 


to the Court of the Lyon King of Arms 
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Indian ways and Indian life!’’ and that this sentiment, so far as the 
mechanics of the journey are concerned, is repeated at intervals for 
the rest of the trip. 

So far as the beauty of the Indian scene is cOncerned, however, it 
is an entirely different matter. ‘‘] never saw anything half so lovely 
and cannot think how I shall go away.’’ ‘*‘A truly fine Indian 
landscape, tawny and yellow and lilac and pale as is all its colouring.”’ 
It was Lear’s passion for painting that kept him going, and that 
sometimes, but too rarely, breaks out from the pages of his diary in 
descriptive passages of the finest sensibility. Such was his devotion 
to his art that he brought away nearly a thousand coloured roughs 
from the trip, pencilled over with notes, for finishing later either in 
water-colour or as one of those stagy, overworked oil paintings which 
found so much more favour in their creator's eyes than they have 
done since. Nine of these delicately tinted roughs are reproduced by 
colour lithography as the principal glory of this book, twelve more 
in black-and-white; but alas they all ‘‘bleed off’’ the page in the 
manner now fashionable, so that their edges, often including some of 
the artist’s handwriting, have been trimmed off in the binding—a 
tiresome fault. 

An affectionate biographical introduction by Ray Murphy tells 
us that Lear did finish his oil and water-colour paintings of India 
before his death in 1888. So few European painters have ever done 
justice to the Indian scene that it would be a pleasure to see a full- 
dress exhibition of them one day. MERVYN HORDER. 


Aristocrats of the Intellect 


The Wildes of Merrion Square. By Patrick Byrne. (Staples, 


10s. 6d.) 
IF it was not Oscar Wilde who first observed that one should choose 
one’s parents with care, it certainly ought to have been. On the 
whole it may be said that he followed this advice, for neither of his 
parents was a nonentity, and his father’s reputation in particular has 
clearly been neither augmented nor decreased by the greater notoriety 
of the son. 

It was remarked soon after the Union of 1800 that medical men 
occupied a more eminent place in Dublin society than they did in 
that of London, and that in consequence they were gayer and more 
conversible. It is certain that William Wilde, ophthalmic surgeon, 
archaeologist and topographer, was able to cut a grander figure in 
the Dublin of the eighteen-forties and fifties than he could have 
done in London. He had something of his son’s talent for show- 
manship, and, like his son, could apply himself to solid and exacting 
work while appearing never to miss a social occasion of consequence. 
In its way, William Wilde’s catalogue of the Royal Irish Academy’s 
collection of gold objects, completed in a few weeks, is an achieve- 
ment comparable to the equally rapid production of The Importance 
of Being Earnest. Two of William Wilde’s books are in print at 
present; two of the journals he founded still flourish; his great 
catalogue has never been superseded, and he left his mark on 
medicine. 

His wife has hardly fared so well. Her poetry (as Mr. Byrne 
admits) is unreadable; her patriotic politics were of the familiar 
hysterico-dramatic brand which either dies young (as in her case) 
or survives to become a bore. Only the legend of her salons, at 
No. | Merrion Square and later in Park Street and Oakley Street, 
Chelsea, survives in reminiscences by Yeats and Bernard Shaw. 
Yet it is less by what they did than by what they were that the Wildes 
claim our attention. They were aristocrats of the intellect and the 
personality. They were courageous—-a quality which they handed 
on to Oscar—and, in the best sense of the phrase, they lived by their 
Wits. 

Dramatic things were always happening to them—Gavan Duffy 
being prosecuted for treason because of a leader written by 
**Speranza’’ (Lady Wilde); Wilde lecturing on archaeology in the 
Metropolitan Hall while milling crowds outside in Abbey Street were 
devouring a scurrilous pamphlet by one of his discarded mistresses, 
who, years later, as he was dying, sat by his bedside in black, saying 
never a word, for day after day in the house in Merrion Square; two 
of his illegitimate daughters burned to death at a Christmas party 
in Co. Monaghan; Lady Wilde, having (as Mr. Byrne believes) forced 
Oscar to stand his trial, dying forlorn in Chelsea, deprived by 
bureaucrats of a last interview with the son she loved so much, 
Even Willie Wilde, Oscar's brother, married a rich American widow 
and ultimately died of drink. Only Oscar’s wife Constance, a 
gentle creature not of dramatic mould, seems cast as a foil to the 
rest. 

The Wildes of Merrion Square is agreeably written and on the 
whole well-informed, though more attention might have been given 
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to the correct spelling of proper names such as Steevens and Mi 
It is not true, as implied on page 41, that Lady Wilde’s Was 
first salon in Dublin; there was Lady Morgan’s, to mention Only 
It is not clear how the three million people who died in the F = 
on page 21 could also have emigrated on page 54, leaving five million 
people behind in each case. And surely (page 76) it was from 
Macpherson’s Ossian that Lady Wilde drew the name Fingal to 
with the name Oscar from the same source. Finally, it js disconcer. 
ting that **Dr. Wilson’’ in the index turns out to be two people in 
the text—one a natural son of Sir William, the other his liyj 
biographer. There are no portraits, which is a pity, m8 
MAURICE Craig, 















Unchanging Russia 


Journey for our Time: The Journals of the Marquis de Custing, 
(Arthur Barker. 16s.) 


It is doubtful whether that frigid and enquiring French noble 
the Marquis de Custine, would have altogether approved the form 
of the **re-discovery”’ (of his famous journals) by former members of 
the United States Embassy in Moscow, under the title of Journey for 
our Time. A re-translation of the third French edition of 1864 hy 
been made by Mrs. Phyllis Penn Kohler, and, although reference 
made to *‘omitted sections’’ of some substance, it would have beeg 
appropriate for the translator, or for General Walter Bedell-Smi 
who has written the introduction, to have pointed out that the p 
translation covers less than one-third of the Marquis’s original work 
In this respect it must be considered as something of a * digest” 
of the excellent English translation of 1843, which Mrs. Kohler hy 
perhaps overlooked. Had the nineteenth century known a “‘colj 
war’’ along the bureaucratic lines of the twentieth, there is no douy 
that the Marquis would have been one of its most passionay 
crusaders, but he would scarcely have agreed to the drastic surgicg 
treatment to which his journals have now been subjected, and sti 
less to the insertion of chapter headings in the form of arresting an 
often unrelated extracts, of which ** Asia stomped the Earth and oy 
of it came the Kremlin!’’ is a fair example. The passage in th 
original which preceded Custine’s vivid piece of imagery is a tributy 
to the Russians of 1812, and the phrase is misleading when reproduced 














sO prominently without its context. _- 
But however imperfect the presentation, the reappearance of th 

Marquis’s journals is an event in itself. This redoubtable French 

man spent three months in Russia in the summer of 1839. He went 

there in search of arguments against the type of representatiy — x= 


government which France was experiencing under the bourgeoy 
monarchy of Louis Philippe. He returned from Russia ‘‘a partisay 
of constitutions.’’ His journey can be compared in many respect 
with that which a Frenchman might have taken under the watchful 
care of **Intourist’’ a hundred years later—three weeks in Leningral 
(St. Petersburg was then the capital) and ten days in Moscow, followed 
by another ten in Gorky (Nizhni Novgorod), with short stays a 
Klin, Kostroma, Vladimir and Yaroslavl, and a visit to the Troitsko 
Sergievskaya Lavra thrown in. Travelling in his own carriage, th 
Marquis spent considerable periods on the road, and had in tha 
respect a great advantage over his modern counterpart. He spol 
no word of Russian, and did not experience either the rigours oft 
Russian winter or the effect on Russian country roads of autumn and 
spring. 

On the other hand, he was a fair target for every surreptitiow 
expression of the developing revolt against the reactionary prussianist 
of the Government of Nicholas I, and a heaven-sent sounding-boatl 
for the distant lamentations of the Decembrist exiles in Sibena 
Apparently devoid of a sense of humour, and seemingly incapable 
of establishing sympathetic human relationships with the Slavs amoy 
whom he travelled, he none the less chronicled his observations and 
impressions with meticulous accuracy, and the result gives a remark 
ably honest picture of the Imperial Russia of 1839, despite its subjectit 
limitations. The reader will be struck by the unchanging natured 
Russian institutions and will be impressed to find that many opinios 
of the Soviet Union, widely held today, re-echo the strongly-hell 
views of the Marquis. These views were deeply affected by li 
introduction to Russian history according to Karamzin, the ulte 
chauvinist historian and familiar of Arakcheyev; and the Marqut 
came just too soon to experience the balancing effect of the gre@ 
flowering of Russian humanistic literature inaugurated by Pushki 

The Marquis de Custine holds a place all his own among authoriti 
on Russia, and it is distressing to see his journals described ¥ 
General Bedell-Smith as ‘‘the first ‘fellow-traveller’s’ confession 
disillusionment with a god that always failed.’’ Nor is it possitt 
to agree with the General’s view that ‘Here is political observati@ 
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AND THE | 
EARLY SHAKESPEARE 


THE CLARKE LECTURES for 1951 
by F. P. WILSON 
12s. 6d. net 


MARLOWE 


While problems of text and chronology are considered 

in these lectures, and while something is said of the 

problem of Marlowe's character, the chief emphasis is on , 
Marlowe and Shakespeare as dramatic pocts. 


WORDSWORTH AND 
COLERIDGE 1795-1834 


by H. M. MARGOLIOUTH 
(Home University Library) 


6s. nel 
(ready on the 26th March) 


The story of one of the most remarkable of all literary 

friendships, which, while it lasted, inspired both poets 

to produce their best work, and, when it died, took 
something irreplaceable from each. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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CERVANTES 


DON QUIXOTE 


Translated by SAMUEL PUTNAM 


“ It can safely be said that, for the non-Spanish- 
speaking reader, this present production is not 
likely to be superseded for many years. Mr. 
Putnam was led to begin his arduous task 
because of the neglect of Cervantes owing to 
unreadable translations. For any future neglect 
there will no longer be an excuse.” 

Times Literary Supplement. 


“This version is certainly superior to all the 
early ones for accuracy and ease of reading.” 

Spectator. 
93" «6}", 2 vols. of 520 pp. each, boxed. 63/- net. 


A companion volume to Don Quixote is Samuel 
Putnam’s translation of Cervantes’ 


THREE EXEMPLARY NOVELS 


93” « 64", 256 pages. 30/- net 





THE HALLAM EDITION 
OF THE WORKS OF 


STEFAN ZWEIG 


All the works of Stefan Zweig will be included 
in this beautifully produced collected edition. 
The type, paper, binding and jacket will be 
uniform but the price of each volume will 
depend on the length of the work. Two new 
volumes have just been published : 


MARIE ANTOINETTE with half-tone frontis. 


12/6 net. 
THE WORLD OF YESTERDAY with half-tone 
frontis. 10/6 net. 


Other titles available are : 
THE QUEEN OF SCOTS 8 half-tone illus. 10/6 net. 


ERASMUS AND THE RIGHT TO HERESY 8 half- 
tone illus. 8/6 net. 


KALEIDOSCOPE ONE (Including Amok). 8/6 net. 
KALEIDOSCOPE TWO. 8/6 net. 
BEWARE OF PITY. 10/6 net. 


ADEPTS IN SELF-PORTRAITURE. 10/6 net. 
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sO penetrating and timeless that it could be called the best work so 
far produced about the Soviet Union.”’ Let us always remember 
that, in his earlier travels, the Marquis (for somewhat different reasons) 
found Scotland almost as insupportable as Imperial Russia. 

This book is most readable, in spite of its manifest shortcomings. 
It will satisfy those in search of talking-points to support pre- 
conceived views, but its greatest value will be in directing the attention 
of more serious readers to the complete three-volume English 
translation of 1843, entitled The Empire of the Czar. 

RICHARD CHANCELLOR. 


Goethe from a new Angle 
Alchemist. By R. D. Gray. 


35s.) 


Goethe the (Cambridge University 
Press. 

German Studies. Presented to L. A. Willoughby by pupils, colleagues 
and friends on his retirement. (Blackwell. 42s.) 


THE enigmatic figure of Fraulein von Klettenberg dominates a large 
tract of Goethe's early life. A sickly woman and a friend of 
his mother, she began to influence the young poet on his return home 
from Leipzig University, and her influence—if we accept Mr. Gray’s 
most scholarly argument—continued to work on him till the end of 
his days. ‘‘ Her favourite, perhaps indeed her only, subject of con- 
versation was the moral development which any introspective person 
can observe in him or herself ; and linked with this were the religious 
ideas in which she saw—in a very attractive, even brilliant, way—the 
unity of the natural and the supernatural.** So he described her 
in his autobiography, adding, perhaps rather puzzlingly, that under 
her guidance he undertook certain experiments in alchemy. 

The nature of this science and of the instruction she gave him in it 
is the principal subject of Mr. Gray’s book. For alchemy existed 
on many levels, from that of crude chemical dabbling to that of a 
cryptic symbolism for those psychological changes which would 
today be known as a change of heart: a process which has been 
described in different terminology by each of the great religions. 
There is no doubi that Goethe ceased before long to study alchemy 
in its laboratory form. His scientific theories are coloured through- 
out, however, by ideas derived ultimately, no doubt through Fraulein 
von Klettenberg, from Boehme, Paracelsus and various little-known 
alchemical writers, whose works Mr. Gray has examined. The 
essentially non-scientific nature of his botan.cal speculations, of his 
theory of colour, of his geology and his study of clouds has all the 
idea of transformation from lower to higher that is a constant theme 
of alchemical writings. Furthermore, in some of his poems, in the 
second Faust, in the curious Mdrchen, and even in Wilhelm Meister, 
this same type of symbolism recurs. 

Goethe was, throughout his life, concerned with the process of self- 
change, with the developing of that psychological insight which 
enabled the unbalanced author of Werther to return from Italy in 
middle life master of himself, even though subject to emotional crises 
that recurred to the very last. The knowledge which helped him thus, 
almost at a fixed moment, to work this metamorphosis in himself was, 
as Mr. Gray succeeds in proving, derived from these alchemical 
theories as he understood them. That a part of himself stood out- 
side them and, being scientific in outlook, caused him to attempt a 
translation of these psychological ideas into material terms, explains 
the puzzling nature of his scientific writings. For it ts difficult to 
decide whether his Urpflanze, the primaeval plant, was a platonic 
idea, the heavenly blue-print on which all plant-life was modelled, 
or whether he really expected to find it growing, or believed that he 
had actually discovered it in the fields of Sicily. Like the philo- 
sopher’s stone, it will appear to be more or less substantial according 
to the insight of the person seeking it. About Gocthe’s own degree 
of insight it is difficult, despite the enormous bulk of his writings, to 
be sure. But here we see him from a new angie. This book, there- 
fore, though on a subject of such apparently restricted interest, will 
appeal to more readers than might appear from its title. 


The collection of essays by distinguished scholars, a tribute to 
Professor Willoughby on his retirement from the Chair of German 
at University College. contains several pieces that will imterest 
specialists, but little for the general reader. Most entertaining is 
Professor Butler on the subject of Goethe's use of Hindu mythology 
and the reactions of a learned Brahmin to it. Professor Barclay 
Fairley fails, despite his usual persuasiveness, to convince one that 
the of Wilhelm Raabe worth a re-examination, and 
Rose hardly succeeds better in his attempt to evaluate 

psychological criticism of literature in a bare twenty 
Pleasant though it is to find so many at one in their gratitude 
it is impossible to suggest that this book 
J. M. COHEN. 


novels are 


Professor 

present-da: 
pages 
to Professor Willoughby, 
offers value commensurate with its high price 
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Donne and Milton 


John Donne. The Divine Poems. Edited, with introduction py 
Helen Gardner. (Clarendon Press. 25s.) : 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Vol. I. ‘‘ Paradise Lost."’ 

Edited by Helen Darbishire. (Clarendon Press. 30s.) ; 
Donne is one of the few poets we can enjoy reading with a com. 
mentary. The compression of his thought challenges the pursuit of 
his digressive images. The grating of the rhythm against the Metre 
like a child’s obstinacy against the impulse to place each foot in the 
centre of every paving-stone, is of a kind to make continual reference 
to variant manuscript readings an unavoidable exercise of Prosodic 
appreciation, rather than a distraction. Donne's work cannot be 
fully understood without considerable knowledge. Miss Helen 
Gardner has this knowledge, and her commentary on the Divine 
Poems is admirably full. There is no doubt about the need for a 
new edition, and the religious poetry ought soon to be followed by 
the secular. Much longer notes are supplied than in the volumes of 
Sir Herbert Grierson. 

The novelty is that the Holy Sonnets have been arranged by Miss 
Gardner in the order which preserves their value as a sequence, 
The justice of this arrangement, which is based on two groups of 
manuscripts as well as the first edition of 1633, cannot be disputed, 
Miss Gardner has also produced a sound case for dating the majority 
of the sonnets before Donne's ordination, as early as 1609. The 
result of the new arrangement is that the sub-title Divine Meditations 
found in a third group of manuscripts is more than vaguely descrip- 
tive. The first twelve Holy Sonnets are shown to have a connected 
theme that is in thought derived from the method of meditation 
taught by St. Ignatius. Miss Gardner's analysis and comparison 
sometimes seem to one who is not familiar with Jesuit practice a 
little strained, but she avoids any hard and fast application of this 
illuminating discovery. 

The most useful contribution after the arrangement and the com- 
mentary is the understanding of Donne’s moral and _ theological 
position. Miss Gardner ends the supposition, if it still exists, that 
Donne had for long to contend in himself with his Catholic upbringing 
even after he had taken orders. In a masterly piece of analysis and 
paraphrase she clears the obscurity from the famous sonnet on the 
Church ** Show me deare Christ, thy spouse."* She establishes the 
central English orthodoxy of his ** rectified devotion,’’ in which the 
emphasis lay on moral rather than mystical piety. Donne, she tells 
us in an excellent introduction, ** is not remarkable for any spiritual 
gifts and graces which we recognise at once as extraordinary and 
beyond the experience of the majority of mankind.’’ The divine 
poetry is not as great as the Songs and Sonnets, but some of the Holy 
Sonnets, where, as Miss Gardner says, effort of will replaces ecstasy 
of joy or grief. achieve under immense strain an equal greatness, 
The Lamentations of Jeremy are altogether inferior to Milton’s 
metrical version of some of the psalms, pious exercises rather than 
poetry. 

The book has only one blemish to my eyes, a misprint of a date 
(1632 for 1623) which (on p. 132) makes the first half of a long argu- 
ment on the dating of one of the hymns momentarily unintelligible— 
and incidentally shows how difficult it is to be accurate in dating 
poems. Otherwise both in editing and production this is a work of 
impeccable scholarship, valuable to students of Donne as well as to 
the general reader who wants to know more about his poetry. 

The problem of editing Milton is of a different nature. Close 
study of the early editions and the manuscript of Book | of Paradise 
Lost, on which Miss Helen Darbishire is the greatest authority, 
shows that Milton took extreme care that his original views on spell- 
ing and punctuation should be observed by his scribes and printers. 
Miss Darbishire’s problem has therefore been to produce such a 
text as Milton would probably have made had he had his sight. 
The vast labour of collation and scrupulous attention to trivial detail 
which this involves may pass unnoticed behind the clear assembly of 
Milton’s textual principles in the introduction, and in the clean, clear 
and economical discussion of textual points in the appendix. Yet 
this edition is a triumph of scholarly book-production from every 
aspect. No one aware of the difference in tone, pronunciation and 
rhythm brought about by Milton's individual spelling would wish to 
read a less accurate text, let alone read the work in modern spelling. 

Particularly interesting are Milton's childern, highth, hunderd, 
perfet, suttle, Voutsafe, fertil. But Milton’s spelling was not rigidly 
consistent even throughout Paradise Lost, and Miss Darbishire has 
avoided the danger of imposing an erroneous consistency on the 
work. We can only guess how much more labour this docision le 
judge each word on its own merit, and on the basis of waetiel It 
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BUSINESS = 


Wherever you’re bound for on the y 
Continent, French Railways will get 

you there punctually, speedily — and 
cheaply. If you intend to visit many centres you'll i..d French 
Railways certainly the most convenient and sometimes the only 
practicable means of so doing — for French Railwavs serve the 
whole of France, not merely a few large centres. 


So that the whole day may b-: devoted to busincss appoint- 
ments, many fast evening trains and night expresses (the latter 
with rst or 2nd’class couchettes or wagon-lits) are run betwee 
large towns. The small self-drive cars that can be hircd at the 
Paris termini and 71 provincial centr.s are a great help when 
many calls have to be made and time is pressing 


S.N.C.F. POINTS TO BETTER TRAVEL 


and reasonable charges. On certain 
fastest trains (steam, diesel and elec- trvins, where there is no dining car, 
tric) in Europe — in some cases the light refreshments are served on the 
fastest in the world. train. 

CHEAP RATES offered to Continental | TOURIST TICKETS offer reductions of 
Trade Fair exhibitors and for car- 20",, and 30”, offordinery fares for 
riage of exhibition materials. minimum journeys of at least 1,500 
SLEEP EASY Many couchette and and 2,000 km. in France. 

Wagon-lits berths (1st and 2nd class FREE BOOKLET The exyuisitely colour 
are available, printed booklet “France” is available 
MEALS EN ROUTE France's station free on application to French Railways. 
buffets are famed for excellent cuisine Write today, a postcard will do. 


SPEED French Railways have the 





Information, tickets and reservations from any good Travel Agent or 


i FRENCH — LTD 


179 Piccadilly, London, W.1 CVS-74 


lt depends what 






you mean by 


: Banking’ 





(OF COURSE we 
safeguard money and cash 
cheques. But we go further. 
We maintain specialist departments 
Whose functions, although not ‘banking’ in the usual 
sense, can nevertheless be used to very good purpose. 
hese departments will, for example, act as an Exe- 
cutor, help with a customer’s Income Tax problems, 
obtain currency for foreign travel. They will do many 
more things besides. But the moral of this multi- 
plicity of functions is simply this: if you have an 
problem of finance or business, the chances are that 
we can help you deal with it. And that is what we 
nean by banking’. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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appears in a corrected or an uncorrected sheet of the one edition, has 
involved. The result of this work is perhaps the most pleasantly 
readable and certainly the most exact and judicious text of Paradise 
Lost that has yet been produced. It is to be hoped that the rest of 
Milton’s works will soon follow under the same hand. 

RICHARD MURPHY. 


Very Small Talk 


A Name to Conjure with, By G. B. Stern. (Collins. 15s.) 

What I have Had. By Harold Brighouse. (Harrap. 12s. 6d.) 

We are told by her publishers, among other very interesting and 
relevant pieces of information, that Miss G. B. Stern lives ** partly 
... near the house where Kenneth Grahame wrote The Wind in the 
Willows.’ This, no doubt, is a very considerable advantage, but 
the benefits are not immediately discernible in her coy and annoying 
little book, with its tinkles and winks and endless feminine twitters. 
A bad title—and this is an exceptionally bad one—rarely introduces 
a good book; and what we have hete is yet another of those 
incautiously egocentric, mishy-mashy, random and rambling personal 
canticles for which ‘‘autobiography’’ is too honoured a term. Of 
course, there must be something pertinaciously catholic about 
anyone who liked Ivor Novello and who likes Jane Austen, and | am 
quite sure that everyone who knows Miss G. B. Stern likes her very 
much indeed, and with very good reason. She must be an admirable 
talker, briskly, birdily observant, with many excellent things to 
remember and relate; but these qualities do not emerge from this 
particular box of tricks. To conjure with names, however good 
the names may be, is no easy matter. But she is ‘‘under some 
compulsion’’ to write *‘these ragbag chronicles’’ every three or four 
years, 

It is unfortunate that Miss Stern takes upon herself to patronise 
Robert Louis Stevenson (‘this R.L.S. had an ear for sound’’), that 
she retails her own musings upon her readings and her writings quite 
so seriously, that she describes **the Germanic language’ as **ugly”’ 
and then produces a little wretch like *‘hot-making,’’ that she thinks 
of D’Artagnan as ‘‘another Toad,’’ that she is no better than other 
writers in failing to understand the meaning of ** protagonist’’ (and 
she fails very conspicuously), that she wi// persist in being so snappily 
intimate with her reader, so girlishly abundant in the records of her 
own conversation, and so exaspcrating in the jerks, the quirks, the 
poppety-pop of slick little sentences presented with a paragraphic 
importance—horrid little space-makers. And, talking of sentences, 
the one which begins the chapter called ** Dovetail’* seems to have 
got broken off in the typewriter: it begins with an **If’*; and, although 
I have read it very closely seventeen times, and have given it to literary 
friends for corroborative perusal, | have not discovered the clause 
to which ‘‘if’’ is related. And so what?, as Miss G. B. Stein says. 
But there is at least one line in the book which, though brief, is 
entirely satisfactory: **The End.’ 

Mr. Brighouse is equally resolved upon breathing in the reader’s 
face. We are reminded at every turn that he is the author of that 
very successful play, Hobson’s Choice, which, for all I know, is first- 
rate theatre. His book is mainly concerned with theatres and actors, 
and will be of some value for those who collect works dealing with 
theatrical history. The chummy-chatty sentences are here less of a 
hindrance, for Mr. Brighouse writes frankly in the style of a railway- 
journey talk, speaking of simple matters in a simple way and without 
an excess of playfulness. The clichés are tumbled out with a bland 
unconcern which makes them inoffensive. In his final chapter, where 
he says good-bye at the end of the journey, he is touchingly sincere. 
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forwarded by air to any address in the world. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES :— 
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The obvious literary moral, clearly illustrated by each of 
books, is that people who can write excellent novels and excellent 
plays may not be equally successful when they write about themse| 
their views and accomplishments. The discipline of taste oad 
sense of personal dignity, should here forbid the use of the : 
phone. It is much easier to invite sixty-seven people to dinner at 
Gugli’s, and so to attract a reporter from the Daily Whatnot (as Miss 
Stern relates), than to write sixty-seven sentences of tolerable English 
in an essay. C. E. Vuutiamy, 


Fiction ~~ 
The Sleeping Beauty. By Elizabeth Taylor. (Peter Davies. 10s, 6d.) 
A Stranger Here. by Robert Henriques. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 


In “— astle of My Skin. By George Lamming. (Michael Joseph, 
S.) 


HAve the market researchers ever attempted a breakdown of the 
circulation—the library-borrowing readership, that is—of our 
popular or critically esteemed novelists ?_ Somebody at the fiction 
counter of a subscription library in Tunbridge Wells, some public 
librarian in Manchester, some enquiring spirit with Women’s 
Institutes in Somerset, the National Council of Women, the Mothers’ 
Union, the Women’s Co-operative Guilds, the Girls’ Friendly 
Society, the secretary of the Brompton Road or New Southgate 
Literary Society might all help. It would be instructive, perhaps even 
useful in this season of drought of the novel, to know the distribution 
by age, sex, occupation, income-level, other interests, etc., of the 
readers of so accomplished and successful a novelist as Miss Elizabeth 
Taylor, for instance. 

The Sleeping Beauty is light, intelligent, witty, engagingly but not 
too exactingly readable. It is about a grave, courteous, romantic, 
middle-aged underwriter named Vinny who consoled the foolish 
Isabella when her M.P. husband died, fell in love with the ghostly 
and enchanted Emily, who had scarcely come back to life after a 
bad car-crash, fought for her with his mother, with Isabella, with 
Emily’s fearsome sister, with his own satin-frocked wife, and biga- 
mously married her. The scene, once more, is a small seaside town, 
and Miss Taylor fills it wit clever and charming small pictures, 
Their gay precision of detail, the witty edge of her dialogue, the quick 
feminine allusiveness of her style generally are all to be admired. Yet 
this is style without a great deal of substance. Miss Taylor is, in fact, 
a little too easy to read ; one takes a closer look at her performance 
as a whole and its imaginative inconsequence, and something of 
shallowness that goes with it, become evident. Talented and prac- 
tised, she improvises too freely, flinging together scenes and fancies 
that have barely been considered at all. Too often her dialogue is 
out of character ; the chatterbox Isabella would never have followed, 
for instance, some of the august things Vinny says to her, nor would 
SO exquisitely grave a creature have tried to say them. There are 
improbable comic passages, too, which Miss Taylor appears to have 
been unwilling to deny herself. Altogether a cool, entertaining and 
decorative piece of work, but not, perhaps, to be described as serious. 

The market researchers would be able in time to tell us whether 
there were, as there should be, more male readers than female of 
A Stranger Here. Mr. Henriques at his individual best is a writer of 
genuine strength and experimental poetic impulse ; I have never lost 
admiration for the impassioned threnody of his strange war novel, 
Captain Smith and Company. The idealised earthiness of his lavish 
novels of Cotswold farming life is another matter. A Stranger Here 
seems to me a better piece of work than its predecessor, Through the 
Valley, more coherent in design and closer to the English rural 
commonplaces today. It does indeed communicate a lively sense of 
possession by the satisfactions and ambitions of farming. But Mr. 
Henriques has allowed himself too tender, perhaps too subjective 
a sympathy for his obsessed farmer-hero, the strong, sagacious, 
authoritative Will Bowar, whose protracted mental pursuit—on the 
near side of sixty—of the virginal Miss Jones lands him in disaster. 
The brilliantly just sketch of the stockman George, a not uncommon 
type of country unreason, slyness and obstinacy, is worth a great deal 
of Bowar, Sirrier, Barry and the others, shrewdly observed though 
they often are. Still, the novel has variety and great vigour as well 
as moments of candid and unmistakably masculine eloquence. 

In the Castle of My Skin, by a writer of, we are told, mixed African 
and English parentage, a native of Barbados, is not so much a novel 
as a series of autobiographical sketches of boyhood and youth. 
It is a striking piece of work, a rich and memorable feat of imaginative 
interpretation for all its fragmentariness. Mr. Lamming is visibly 
intoxicated by words, but he has commanding gifts of poetic thought 
and language and a sharply observant sense of comedy besides. A 
work of fiction from him that made something like a created whole 
might be well worth waiting for. R. D. CHARQUES. 
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LONDON to SOUTH AFRICA 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 


FOUR NEW ELLERMAN LINERS 


joining regular services 


NEW LINERS 


CITY OF PORT ELIZABETH, Second Voyage 
CITY OF EXETER, Maiden Voyage 
CITY OF PORT ELIZABETH, Third Voyage 
CITY OF EXETER, Second Voyage 
CITY OF YORK, Maiden Voyage 

CITY OF DURBAN To Follow 


OTHER SAILINGS 


C/PRETORIA MAR. 24 C/ HULL 
C/CHESTER APL. 9? C DURHAM 


MAY 7 
JUNE 4 
AUG. 25 
SEPT. 22 
OcT. 20 


APL. 21 
APL. 25 


ELLERMAN LINES 


PASSENGER OFFICE, 29-34, Cockspur St., London, S.W.| 


Head Office, 104-7, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
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INVESTMENT 


BA% Sim 


Income Tax paid by the Society 


The current rate of interest on share accounts 






Society's Investment Booklet. 
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Total Assets £1§3,974,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


SAFETY-FIRST 


Equal to £4. 15. 3 per cent. to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 
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and on ordinary deposit accounts 2",, with income tax 

paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total nA 

holding of £¢,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey nt H i 
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Who are 
the unustial 
men? 














I: ALL CITIES, in nearly all states, there 


are men and women who stand apart from 





the herd. They are indifferently called the 






intelligentsia, highbrows, revolutionaries, re- 







actionaries. What is meant is that they think. 









To put in the hands of these unusual 





people a newspaper like the Manchester 





Guardian is to marry true minds. These 





lively-minded people have no hunger for 





huge type, for slick make-up, for whimsy, 





flimsy, the flamboyant or baroque. Their 





need is to know what of importance is hap- 





pening in the world. 







They respect good writing and good 







reporting. To them, as to the Manchester 







Guardian, facts are sacred. 







To these fortunately not-so-few, the daily 





reading of the Manchester Guardian is a 







deep pleasure. Perhaps you will try the 







Manchester Guardian and find how it grad- 






ually endears itself to you. 










If you have any difficulty in getting your 
Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE EASTERN BANK 





SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 


THe forty-third annual general meeting of 
The Eastern Bank Limited will be held on 
April 8th in London. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Evan M. Jenkins, 
G.C.LE., K.C.S.L, circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31st, 1952: The balance sheet total at 
£31,329,045 is higher by £2,003,381, than that 
of 1951. Current, deposit and other accounts 
show an increase of £2,069,252; on the other 
side cash and bills receiveable are up 
£482,332 and investments by £2,401,155, while 
advances show a decrease of £754,985. The 
increase of £111,980 under premises, which 
now stand (after the appropriation of £30,000) 
at £363,288, reflects the progress made with 
our building programme, to which I have 
referred in previous statements. The uncom- 
pleted part of the programme will cost con 
siderably more than the sum of £126,000 
shown in Note 5 to the balance sheet. 


PROFIT AND APPROPRIATIONS 


The published profit is £126,722, against 
£124,763 for 1951. The appropriations from 
profits are £50,000 to reserve fund, which is 
now shown in the balance sheet at the 
increased figure of £1,250,000; £30,000 to 
premises; and £23,625 to the final dividend, 
which your directors propose be raised from 
3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per share. The carry-forward 
is increased by £9,972 to £102,597. I must 
explain that the increase in dividend relates 
to the vear as a whole, and is in the opinion 
of your directors justified by the results 
achieved over a period of years, and by the 
fact that when dividend restraint was officially 
requested a very conservative policy was 
already being followed 

The bank made satisfactory progress in 
1952, though trading conditions were more 
difficult than in 1951. In general, the increase 
in trading activity which was so marked from 
the second half of 1950 to the end of 1951 
continued well into 1952; but the fall in the 
prices of agricultural commodities which 
occurred in the first quarter of the year led, 
after a very short interval, to a trade recession 
of some severity in the countries which depend 
largely on commodity exports. The effect of 
this recession on United Kingdom exporters 
was no doubt intensified by increasing com- 
petition in the Eastern trade by the Continent 
of Europe and Japan, 


PROSPECTS QUITE GOOD 


As far as can now be foreseen, our pros- 
pects for the next few years at least are quite 
good [here are, of course, risks of a 
political nature ijn the East as in most other 
parts of the world; they are, perhaps, no 
graver in the countries which we serve than 
they are elsewhere. 

During the year we obtained permission 
from the appropriate authorities to open 
branches at Al Khobar, on the coast of Saudi 
Arabia near the Dhahran oilfield, and at 
Cochin, on the West Coast of India. Managers 
have been designated, and we hope to have 
these branches working within a few months. 

Our business in Iraq in 1952 has been 
satisfactory. The new financial agreement 
between Iraq and the United Kingdom 
enabled the Iraq authorities to use their 
sterling resources more freely. We have com- 
pleted the purchase of the site for our new 
premises at Baghdad and it is hoped to begin 
building in June, 1953. 


Shorter Notices 


The Stratford Festival. By T, C. Kemp and 
J. C. Trewin. (Cornish Brothers. 25s.) 
Mr. TREWIN quotes the Cornishman who 
went to Stratford-upon-Avon in 1769 to 
hear Garrick recite his famous ode (** Shake- 
speare, Shakespeare, Shakespeare *’) and 
observed bitterly: ‘* I was charged nine 
guineas for six hours’ sleep and two shillings 
for asking a country bumpkin what time it 
was.’ In the matter of accommodation 
there has been some improvement since 
then, even if it has not quite kept pace with 
that in the proper honouring of Shakespeare. 
The Stratford Festival proper began in 1879 
with a performance of Much Ado About 
Nothing in the brand new Gothic temple of 
Dodgshun and Unsworth. London resolutely 
refused to see any importance in the event. 
‘Can it be argued,’’ asked The Theatre, 
** that the poet who sought in London the 
sphere for his intellectual life stands in need 
of a* memorial ’ which takes the shape of an 
addition to the list of petty provincial 
theatres ?’’ Local obstinacy has had the 
better of this argument. The festival 
struggled on from year to year ; the Gothic 
building was burned to the ground and the 
present building took its place ; standards of 
production grew higher ; the festival’s im- 
portance increased. There are no sneers 
from London now. The first festival lasted 
for ten days ; the 1953 festival, which began 
this week, is to last for thirty-three weeks. 
Mr. Kemp and Mr. Trewin show in full 
detail how the festival has progressed from 

its modest beginning. i ie 


Elizabethan Lyrics: A Critical Anthology. 
Edited by Kenneth Muir. (Harrap. 
10s. 6d.) 

‘* In all poetry there is an element of 

dramatisation,’’ says Professor Muir in his 

introduction to this small and compact 
anthology of Elizabethan lyrics. But that is 
only one of the many true and observant 
things he has to tell the reader. The intro- 
duction is long, distinguished and crammed 
with information. Some great poems have 
been omitted because of their length, but, 
considering the scope of this book, Professor 

Muir has made a gratifying selection. 

Beginning with examples from the work of 

Sir Thomas Wyatt and the Earl of Surrey, 

he gives us a selection of poems 

from the miscellanies. He includes 

Christopher Marlowe’s ‘* Come, live with 

me and be my love’’ and George 

Gascoigne’s ** Sing lullaby, as women do.”’ 

Pride of place in the section on sonnets goes, 

naturally enough, to the best of the sonneteers, 

Shakespeare ; but Sir Philip Sidney, Spenser, 

Fulke Greville, Donne, Henry Constable, 

Giles Fletcher and Thomas Lodge are all 

represented. The second half of the book 

consists of lyrics taken from plays and 
masques, songs to be sung to the lute, 
guitar, flageolet and viol da gamba and 
poems taken from collections of verse by 
individual poets. John Lyly’s songs include 

‘* My shag-haired Cyclops, come, let’s 

play,’’ and there are Ben Jonson’s ** Come, 

my Celia, let us prove’’ and Thomas 

Campion’s ** Kind are her answers.’’ In 

nearly all these poems there is that 

most disturbing quality of Elizabethan 
lyricism : an awareness of the speed with 
which time passes—and carries everything 

away. D.S. 


History in Hansard: 1803-1900. By Stephe 
King-Hall and Ann Dewar. (C " 
onstable 
21s.) ‘ 
Tuts book presents about three hun 
mostly minute-long, fragments from Debates 
in almost every year of the nineteenth 
century; it is not un' \e a series of regular 
scientific **readings.*” Under such circum. 
stances personalities are indistinguishable, 
and sudden events like the Franco-Prysggi 
War ungrasped. The reader is generally 
at the mercy of detached sentences from 
unknown parliamentarians; however, these 
slightly-contexed extractions gain Substance 
through their very unremarkability. The 
are unremarkable because of the sameness 
of their approach, and ours, to our respective 
and so different circumstances. This then ig 
the value of the book, that it is not merely a 
lightly diverting collection of historical 
curiosities. It is interesting, too, that 
contemporary views, in the extracts, of the 
better-known aspects of the nineteenth 
century are strikingly akin to our own 
retrospective appreciations of them—for 
instance, the independent back-water rule of 
country magistrates, the effect of Napoleon’s 
invasion threats, Parliament’s scorn for thé 
despots and their low regard of Parliament, 
our loose and undisturbed mid-century 
empire managed by self-reliant governors, 
and, later, our indifference to the Continental 
Powers except as partners in the Eastern 
Question. The editors, who say they chose 
simply what interested them, were pre- 
sumably impressed by the preponderating 
effect of this unchanging approach to chang- 
ing conditions, but, as if in counter-balance, 
they select from the early nineteenth 
century a number of Radical and liberal 
criticisms of electioneering bribery which 
give a rather one-sided picture conflicting 
irreconcilably with the rest of the book, 


A. E. T. 


The Laws and Charities of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews’ Congregation of London, 
By Neville Laski, Q.C. (Cresset Press, 
32s. 6d.) 


Tue Congregation of Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews from which the present Anglo-Jewish 
Community derives was formed in London 
in 1656, and one of its first tasks was the 
drawing up of a code of laws (Ascamoth) 
under which the Congregation, which was 
for the greater part of its first century in 
effect the Anglo-Jewish Community, was 
governed. This code of laws, which has 
during the past three centuries undergone 
several revisions, is still the constitution of 
the Congregation. Mr. Neville Laski, Q.C., 
the Vice-President of the Elders of the 
Congregation, has set himself the interesting 
task of analysing this code and calling 
attention to the developments in every 
successive revision, developments which, 
taken through their entire course, show the 
passage of the governing body of the Com- 
munity from an oligarchy of the Venetian 
type to a democratic community in which 
all members, rich and poor, distinguished 
and undistinguished, male and _ female 
(except in a few ritual matters) have equal 
rights and duties. Mr. Laski’s book is 
invaluable to all students of Anglo-Jewish 
history. It is even more so to those who are 
interested in Jewish communal administra- 
tion throughout the centuries and through- 
out the world of Jewry. 
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Arrer a somewhat shaky start, due to inter- 
gational tension and various adjustments 
necessitated at the end of the last account of 
the Stock Exchange year, the markets 
brightened considerably in mid-week. The 
absence so far of any further grave incidents 
in Germany has helped sentiment, but the 
main influence has probably been a sur- 
prisingly good crop of dividends. These 
have covered a wide field, including fife 
assurance, department stores, woollen tex- 


engineering. Less satisfactory results have 
been reported by a few companies, but these 
have been outweighed in number and import- 
ance by the favourable announcements. In 
terms of purchasing-power, net dividends 
are still considerably below their pre-war 
worth—a fact which is often disregarded by 
those who seek to make political capital out 
of dividend increases. The account which 
opened on Wednesday will last for three 
weeks, In these uncertain days it is hazard- 
ous to take any but tentative and very short- 
tem market views. But the account has 
begun well ; and the outlook seems fair to 
good. 
Pearl's Bigger Dividend 
When {| mentioned Pearl Assurance 
Ordinary shares on this page two months 
ago, they could have been bought at 18] to 
yield 5.7 per cent. gross on the 55 per cent. 
tax-free dividend. The dividend for 1952 
has just been raised to 60 per cent. tax-free 
by a final dividend of 8s, tax-free, and the 
shares have risen to 21. I think they are still 
worth keeping. The present price is equi- 
valent to £20 12s. Od. on an ex dividend 
basis, so that the gross yield is over 5} per 
cent. Although Pearl transacts general 
insurance business, it is, of course, con- 
ceed mainly with life assurance ; and its 
industrial life business has grown in spite of 
the national insurance scheme. Current 
conditions, | think, favour life assurance 
concerns more than the fire and accident 
companies. The new anti-biotics have 
raised the average expectation of life; and 
the life companies should have gained con- 
siderably from the investment of their new 
funds at higher interest rates. The Pearl 
announcement will encourage hopes of a 
larger payment on Prudential ** A °’ shares 
now around 37§. At this price they yield 
5.15 per cent. gross on the 100 per cent. 
tax-free dividend for 1951, which was aug- 
mented by a special dividend of 2s. 6d. tax- 
free (12) per cent. net) per share. The yield 
makes no allowance for the special payment 
or for the inclusion of the final payment in 
the present price. 


Swan, Hunter's Yield 
_ Another heartening announcement comes 
from Swan, Hunter and Wigham Richard- 
son, the famous shipbuilders, who are pay- 
ing a special Jubilee bonus of 10 per cent., 
as Well as maintaining the dividend at 18 per 
cent. Net group profit, after providing 
some £250,000 less for tax—an unusual 
happening nowadays—is about £8,000 lower 
at £1,184,928. Earnings on the Ordinary 
stock are about 117 per cent., so that the 
combined dividend and bonus are covered 
by a handsome margin. The shares are now 
around 71s. 6d., at which the yield on the 
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dividend alone is just over 5 per cent. The 
full accounts for 1952 are not yet available, 
but they will, I expect, show an even 
stronger position than at the end of 1951. 


De Beers’ Impending Accounts 

After providing £1,825,009, against 
£2,600,000, for taxation, the preliminary 
figures of De Beers Consolidated Mines for 
1952 show a fall of £246,156 to £10,092,399 
in net profit. Allowing for the fact that tax 
has already been deducted from investment 
income, these figures suggest a drop of 
£945,000 net in De Beers’ mining profit and 
a rise of about £700,000 in net income from 
investments, the latter being due almost 
entirely to the higher dividend from Con- 
solidated Diamond Mines. De Beers’ 
accounts for 1952 will be of particular inter- 
est, since for the first time they will embody 
consolidated figures for the group. My 
impression is that they will show earnings of 
at least 400 per cent. on De Beers Deferred 
shares to cover the 200 per cent. dividend, 
and that the consolidated balance-sheet 
may reveal surplus liquid assets of 
£35,000,000 or more. If the group’s quoted 
investments, including the interest in Con- 
solidated Diamonds, are taken at market 
value, the net asset value of De Beers 
Deferred should be considerably more than 
the current price of 66s. 9d. ex dividend. 
At this price, allowing for Dominion tax 
relief, the gross yield is about 18} per cent. 
While the current year’s earnings may 
show a decline, they should be reasonably 


good unless depression comes again to 
America. The 40 per cent. Preference 


£2 10s. Od. shares, incidentally, are now 
about 14%, the yield being over 6} per cent. 
Smith’s Dock Expansion 

As I have pointed out in these notes, 
opportunities often occur to acquire shares 
on favourable terms free of the 2 per cent. 
transfer stamp when companies are making 
new issues. A current example is Smith’s 
Dock, the North Shields firm of ship 
repairers and engineers, who are issuing one 
new £1 Ordinary share for every two held 
at a price of 33s. 6d. each. The new money 
is required for repaying bank overdrafts, 
financing the company’s growing volume of 
work and the construction of the new grav- 
ing dock at North Shields, which will be the 
largest privately-owned dry dock on the 
north-east coast. The new shares are now 
being dealt in on the Stock Exchange, nil 
paid, at 5s. 7id. premium, which means that 
a buyer is, in effect, giving 39s. | 3d. for the 
new £1 Ordinaries. At this level the yield 
on the well-covered 12} per cent. dividend 
is nearly 6) per cent., ignoring the extra 
5 per cent. which was paid last year as a 
non-recurring bonus out of taxation sur- 
pluses. - This company has a consistent 
record as a profit-earner and dividend payer, 
as well as a strong assets position. In the 
last balance-sheet net liquid assets amounted 
to over £1,800,000, which, after deducting 
the Preference capital, was equivalent to 
32s. on the £1 Ordinaries. In addition, 
there were fixed assets of another £2,600,000, 
or the equivalent of another 48s. a share, 

Bentalls’ Good Results 


Shareholders in department stores on the 
whole have had a much better year in 1952 
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than the retail trade figures and the decline 
in personal spending-power seemed to sug- 
gest. Bentalls, the enterprising Kingston-on- 
Thames store, report the remarkable ad- 
vance of £111,453 to £307,767 in group 
profit, while the group net profit, after 
providing £52,510 more for tax, is virtually 
doubled at £121,883, against £62,940, 
Improved earnings from the Worthing and 
Ealing stores have, no doubt, contributed to 
this excellent result. The shareholders’ joy 
at these figures, however, was obviously 
tempered by disappointment with the divi- 
dend, which is only 34 per cent. higher at 
834 per cent., and the 2s. Ordinary units 
receded on the news. Now quoted around 
32s., these yield 5 per cent. Despite the 
modest yield, | do not think the units are 
overvalued, since the earnings on the 
Ordinary capital appear to exceed 210 per 
cent., so that the dividend is covered over 
2} times. The directors’ apparent parsimony 
may reflect some stringency in liquid 
resources arising from the growth of the 
business. If that is the explanation, the 
shareholders should receive their reward in 
due course. 
Debenhams’ Higher Payment 

Debenhams, the big retail and wholesale 
drapery combine, have fulfilled the best 
expectations by declaring an interim divi- 
dend of 12} per cent., against 8} per cent. a 
year ago. This seems to point to a rise in 
the total dividend for the year to 40 per cent, 
or 50 per cent.; compared with 314 per cent. 
for 1951-52. On a 40 per cent. basis the 4s. 
Ordinary shares, now around 23s. 6d., 
would yield 6.8 per cent. There are hopes 
also that the Ordinary units, which were 
heavily written down many years ago, will 
be written up to 10s. by means of a capital 
bonus. This would seem to be warranted by 
the state of the reserves. Although the 
shares have risen 6s. 9d. from this year’s 
low point, L think they are still good value. 

A Cheap Textile Share 

Investors on the look-out for companies 
whose assets are substantially under-valued 
on the Stock Exchange might consider the 
£1 Ordinary shares of Copestake, Crampton 
and Company, the textile warehousemen and 
manufacturers. This company has an issued 
capital of £500,000, all in £1 Ordinary 
shares. In the latest balance-sheet, dated 
December 3lst, 1952, net liquid assets, 
which include over £200,000 in cash and 
gilt-edged securities, exceeded current lia- 
bilities by just over £600,000, or the equiva- 
lent of 24s. a share on the £1 Ordinaries. 
In addition, there were fixed assets, con- 
sisting mainly of freehold property in 
London, standing in the books at a drastic- 
ally written-down figure of another £94,000. 
In the market the £1 shares are quoted 
around 12s, 9d., or much less than one-half 
of the asset value. It seems to me that here 
is a case where shareholders might welcome 
a bid at a price which would be attractive to 
the buyer but would still be substantially 
above to-day’s market level. For 1952 the 
company paid a 5 per cent. dividend, which 
was not fuly earned, but in his annual 
statement early last month the chairman 
pointed out that the fall in profits had been 
caused mainly by the lower prices of wool 
and cotton, which called for a heavy writing- 
down of stocks. He disclosed that forward 
orders for this year have shown an im- 
provement and described the prospects as 
brighter than at this time last year. 
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